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The Federal City in 1793 


N 1904 the Library received as a gift 

from William Kent the personal papers 

of his grandfather, James Kent (1763- 
1847), who is better known as Chancellor 
Kent—a title which he carried after his 
appointment to the New York Court of 
Chancery on February 24, 1814. Among 
these papers are a number of journals and 
diaries. Chancellor Kent, like so many of 
his contemporaries, kept detailed accounts 
of his travels, in accordance with the gen- 
eral practice observed during the eight- 
eenth century by literate people. 

We have taken this opportunity to refer 

to the gift made nearly a half-century ago 
in view of the recent presentation by Mr. 
Arthur A. Houghton, Jr., of a first edition 
of Tobias Lear’s Observations on the River 
Potomack (New York, 1793), which carries 
copious manuscript annotations in Chan- 
cellor Kent’s handwriting. This recent 
acquisition has a definite relationship to a 
manuscript journal kept by Kent, available 
in the Manuscripts Division, which com- 
mences: 
Between 5t® December 1793 & the 34 January 
1794 both Inclusive I performed a Journey from 
New York to the City of Washington & Alexandria 
on the Potomack—the Distance to Alexandria as 
the Post Road runs being 251 Miles. I went in 
the public Stage with James Greenleaf Esq. and 
Mr. Charles Lagarenne a French Gentleman, & 
the following Facts and Observations are the 
result of the Tour— 

The author comments in considerable 
detail about every important town and 
city which he encountered en route. 
These notes possess a fascination for the 
modern historian, and if space permitted 
it would be interesting to record here the 
author’s impressions of Newark, Elizabeth- 
town, New Brunswick, Princeton, Perth 


Amboy, Trenton, Philadelphia, Chester, 
Darby, Wilmington, Havre de Grace, 
Baltimore, Bladensburgh, and the many 
smaller communities which he visited. 
We cannot forbear, however, from quoting 
that portion of the account relating to his 
attendance at a levee in Philadelphia held 
by President Washington: 


I visited the President at one of his public Levees— 
They are every Tuesday from 3 to 4 oc. p. m.— 
You enter, make a Bow—The President & Com- 
pany all stand with their Hats in their hands, & 
after exchanging a few words you retire sans 
ceremonie. I saw Mr. Adams, the British Minister 
Mr. Hammond, & several members of Congress. 
The President was dressed in a Suit of plain cloth 
of a snuff color with Silk Stockings & a Sword by 
his Side. His manners were easy but distant & 
reserved, His Eye was expressive of mildness & 
Reflection. His Person was tall & full of Dignity. 
no Person can approach him without being pene- 
trated with respect & Reverence. Without the 
brilliancy of Caesars Talents, or the daring exer- 
tions of Frederick, such has been his Steadiness, 
Discretion, good Sense & Integrity that no man 
ever attained a greater ascendancy over free 
Minds, or ever reigned so long & so completely in 
the Hearts of a sober & intelligent People. 


Later on near the end of the journal the 
writer states: 


As I have pretty fully described the result of my 
visit to George-Town, the city of Washington & 
Alexandria in Notes to Mr. Lear’s Pamphlet on 
the Potowmac, & to which I refer, I conclude this 
memorandum with some Miscellanea. 

Mr. Houghton’s recent gift constitutes 
therefore the missing portion of this journal. 
Regardless of how long, where, and when 
the two became separated, it is pleasant to 
The an- 
notated copy of Lear’s Observations by itself 


record the fact of recent reunion. 


is an extraordinarily interesting pamphlet. 
The title page carries the date 1793, the 
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autograph of James Kent, and the note 
“From James Greenleaf Esq.” 

On the verso of the flyleaf preceding the 
title page Chancellor Kent has made two 
annotations: ‘“The Notes I have added to 
this Pamphlet were done in George-Town 
Dec: 1793” and “The following Observa- 
tions were made by Tobias Lear Esq. late 
Secretary to the President, & under his 
Inspection—' The Pamphlet came out 
late in the Fall of 1793 just before Mr. Lear 
embarked for Europe,? & large Numbers 
were sent over to facilitate the Sale of Lots 
in the City of W. & to invite emigrants to it 
from Europe, not only for the Interests of 
the City, but to import goods & to establish 
a commercial Connection. He & Tristam 
Dalton Esq. are to commence Trade at the 
City of Washington next Season=” 

Chancellor Kent has made brief mar- 
ginal comments to Lear’s text, but the 
primary notes relating to Georgetown, 
Alexandria, and Washington are found on 
six blank pages at the end. These are so 
informative and entertaining, especially in 
view of both the current reconstruction of 
the White House and Georgetown’s re- 
cent celebration of its bicentennial, that 
a generous sampling has been quoted: 

In December 1793 I visited the City of Washing- 
ton, George-Town & Alexandria on the Potomack, 
& the following Notes I made in addition to the 
Information in the Pamphlet. George- Town which 
as well as Alexandria is included in the federal 
District tho neither belong to the City of Washing- 
ton is a pleasant Village situated on the waving 
Hills on the N. side of the Potomack & about 1 
mile W. of the President’s House in the City—a 
small stream called Rock-Creek seperating this 
Town from the City. This Town has a fine view 
of the Potomack. It has a beautiful appearance 
from the S. side of the River, & the Hills on the 
back of the Town which are improved & improv- 
ing with handsome Country Seats & which in 
some Situations will now sell for 50 guineas an 
acre, command a noble View of the Town, of the 
City of Washington & of the Potomack quite 
down to Alexandria. Mason’s Island in front of 
the E. End of the ‘Town adds much to the Beauty 
of the view. The Houses are exceedingly well 
built of Brick. The Town may contain 150 fami- 
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lies & between 30 & 40 very good brick Buildings. 
At the Peace this Place had not above 1 doz. 
Houses. Tho the Wharfs are few & indifferent I 
observed 2 ships here, & am told that George- 
Town on an average ships annually 8,000 HH?* of 
Tobacco—From 150 to 160,000 bbls. of Flour, & 
between 3 & 400,000 Bushels of Wheat, & that 
Alexandria doubles it as to both the latter articles, 
tho in Tobacco George-Town more nearly rivals it, 
as its Inspection is better &c.=George-Town is 
incorporated—has a Goal & small market, the 
Streets are pretty regular, tho the Hills are waving. 
There is a little Presby. Church partly finished, & 
a plain brick Roman Chapel at the W. End with 
a clumsy Steeple to it. They have an Academy 
here under the Direction of a President & vice- 
President who are Romish Priests. The House 
now used is a large square 2 Story brick building 
on a most salubrious & commanding Eminence 
at the W. End of the Town—a new Building is 
begun near the same place—Tho the Academy is 
but of two years old they have now between 80 & 
90 Scholars drawn from all quarters, & principally 
from Roman Catholic families. The Protestants 
don’t relish it. 3 Boys came with me from Phil. 
This academy contemplates to give Degrees. It 
gives great attention to the Scholars. A Physician 
visits them daily, & it is growing rapidly. George- 
Town is larger now, & has more trade than 
Baltimore had in 1775. A view from George- 
Town up the Potomack is as rugged as up the 
Hudson from Poghkeepsie. The little Falls are 2 
miles west. The 3 Locks there will be finished 
next Spring. The canal which is compleated is 
2-% miles long. I was on the spot=At the Great 
Falls a Canal is already cut near a mile thro a 
Solid Rock, 8 feet deep—£20,000 already expend- 
ed on these upper falls, the Locks will be com- 
pleted in 2 years & beyond them the Navigation is 
clear to Fort Cumberland. One night while I was 
at George-Town the Potomack from being free of 
Ice was shut next morning. A Causeway wide 
2-4 mile long & a Stone Bridge of 3 arches leads 
from George-Town to the City of Washington. 
They were built by the commissioners of the 
federal district, & cost £13,000. The President’s 
House is %t* of a Mile E. of the Creek dividing the 
City from George-Town & 4 a Mile from the 
River on a Hill yielding a gentle declivity to 
the River & commanding a fine view for several 
miles down the River. The Basement Story was 
laid & built of greyish white free Stone handsome- 
ly polished, & brought from a quarry near 50 
Miles down the River. But quarries of the same 
Stone are now found at Mount Vernon & also on 
the S. of the Potomack opposite the Eastern 
Branch. The House is 272 feet long—112¢4° 
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broad—spacious Cellars—the Front is a circular 
Room projecting from the House. The Hotel is 
¥%th of a Mile E. Basement Story also erected of 
the same Stone. Front even, no circular Room. 
120 feet long—604° deep—%** of a mile Further 
E. is the Ground chalked out for a most magnifi- 
cent Capitol, & this is the highest Ground in the 
City—%'» of a Mile further E. is the eastern 
Branch—40 Stone Cutters were now at work on 
the House & Hotel. The President’s House pre- 
sages to be the grandest & most elegant Palace in 
the world. The Avenues are all cut thro the woods, 
& these, together with the Basement Stories I have 
mentioned, & here and there a House & Hut 
scattered, being excepted, this City, so splendid 
already in the exaggerating Tales of Fame con- 
sists of woods, Swamps & naked Hills of apparently 
thin sandy Soil. But great Improvements are con- 
templated next Spring. House Lots (not water 
Lots) are now held up high, say £100 & are offered 
for Sale in Europe at £150. Ster. Mr. Green- 
leaf & Mr. Morris purchased 6000 Lots at £30 
each. There is Ground chalked out for a national 
University, & subscriptions now on foot for a free 
School. No ground for Church-yards in the City. 
Ground left for a national Church. Major L 
Enfant is the principal Projector of the Plan of the 
City. 8 miles from George-Town to Alexandria. 
Country poor between—large unfenced & sterile 
plains surround Alex. It stands on a plat with a 
fine view of the River flowing E. of the City, & in 
that Point resembles Chester on the Delaware. 
The country back is fine for wheat. The Streets 
are wide & as regular as at Phil. A few excellent 
brick Houses. The best one is an Inn. It has 
upwards of 300 Houses. In general the Houses 
are indifferent—most every House appears to have 
a Store of Goods—a greater number of Shops for 
a town of its Size is not to be found—side-walks 
paved—Streets not, & extremely muddy. They 
were crowded with covered waggons from the 
Country, & it appears to be a very commercial 
Town. 2 Ships & several Brigs were here. The 
water here is very bad, & the Town liable to fever 
& ague. The wharfs are expensive & liable to be 
carried away by the Ice. I saw a Presby. Church— 
a plain brick Building, & a Bell hung on a paltry 
Scaffold out from the Church. The court House 
was contemptible, & the lower Story was a 
market. The Bell for this was on a Scaffold near 
the Court House. I observed such a Scaffold near 
the fine Epis. Church at Baltimore—contrary to 
N. England the People here seem to view Steeples 
as a Deformity. Mount Vernon is 10 miles below 
Alex. Land has fallen in Alex. 25 per cent in 3 
months owing to the bright Prospects of the 
federal City. 


The purpose of Kent’s visit of course was 
these “bright Prospects.””’ Mr. Greenleaf 
had made an extensive purchase of lots in 
the Federal City during September of 1793. 
He took young Mr. Kent along to aid him 
in legal work; from the conclusion of the 
manuscript journal in the Manuscripts 
Division we learn that Mr. Greenleaf not 
only bore the young lawyer’s expenses but 
paid him 7} dollars a day “in considera- 
tion of the deeds & Contracts . . . [drawn] 
for him on the Journey—total £ 88.” 

The Lear pamphlet contains as a frontis- 
piece a “Plan of the City of Washington,” 
engraved by Thackara and Vallance. 
Neither of the other two copies in the 
Library contains this plan, nor is the plan 
present in the two copies located by the 
National Union Catalog at the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society and the University 
of Virginia. It is evident, however, that 
the map accompanied the copy which 
Kent annotated. In fact he has marked 
the map at seven places and identified 
them through a table of references, 2. ¢., 
1. Mason’s Island; 2. Traver’s Tavern in 
George-Town “where I lodged Dec‘ 1793”; 
3. Ferry Road to Alexandria; 4. Hotel; ‘ 
5. Notley Young’s Old Brick House “where 
I dined. It has a fine View down to 
Alexandria & even to Mount Vernon’’;® 
6. Col. Forest’s House “‘where I dined say 
2 miles N. of G-Town. It stands on the 
Hills, & commands a fine View over the 
City & down the River”; 7. Academy in 
George Town “‘stands on a Hill with a fine 
Prospect. The whole of G. Town is on 
waving Hills & is most Delightful.” 

The Thackara and Vallance plan which 
derives from Major L’Enfant’s original 
drawing is of itself a map of considerable 
interest. While Pierre Charles L’Enfant is 
responsible for the design of the Federal 
City, he experienced irreconcilable difh- 
culties with the Commissioners. By Sep- 
tember of 1793 his work in the Federal City 
terminated completely, although earlier, in 
1792, he had been suspended. The Li- 
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brary of Congress had on exhibition 
earlier in the year L’Enfant’s original 
manuscript map of Washington, which the 
designer is believed to have taken with him 
to Philadelphia for submission to President 
Washington on August 28, 1791. Some- 
what later Andrew Ellicott, an assistant to 
L’Enfant and an early surveyor of the 
District of Columbia, went to Philadelphia 
for the purpose of preparing, with the 
assistance of his two brothers, a plan of the 
city of Washington, using as a basis a copy 
of L’Enfant’s plan since L’Enfant himself 
apparently withheld his original plan. 
Mr. Ellicott wrote to the Commissioners 
about this situation on February 23, 
1792, saying: 


On my arrival at this City, I found that no prepa- 
ration was made for an engraving of the plan of the 
City of Washington.—Upon this representation 
being made to the President and Secretary of 
State, I was directed to furnish one for an engraver; 
which with the aid of my Brother was compleated 
last monday, and handed to the President.—In 
this business we met with difficulties of a very 
serious nature.—Major L’Enfant refused us the 
use of the Original! What his motives were, God 
knows—The plan which we have furnished, I 
believe will be found to answer the ground better, 
than the large one in the Major’s hands. I have 
engaged two good artists, (both americans,) to 
execute the engraving, and who will begin the work 
as soon, as the President comes to a determination 
respecting some small alterations.’ 


The Ellicott plan was turned over both 
to Messrs. Thackara and Vallance, Phila- 
delphia engravers, and to Samuel Blodget, 
Jr., who arranged for its engraving by 
Samuel Hill in Boston. Mr. Hill sent a 
proof sheet to Secretary of State Jefferson 
in Philadelphia, who wrote to the Com- 
missioners on July 11, 1792: 


I now send a proof sheet of the plan of the town 
engraving at Boston. I observe the soundings of 
the creek & river are not in it. it would be well to 
know of Mr. Ellicot whether they were in the 
original sent to Boston. if not, you will probably 
think it adviseable to insert them in this proof 
sheet, and send it to Boston, addressed to Mr. 
Blodget, under whose care the engraving is 
going on.® 
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The next day Mr. Jefferson wrote to Mr. 
Blodget informing him of these facts.° 
Apparently the recommendations did not 
reach Boston in time, for the Hill engraving 
does not contain the soundings. As a 
matter of fact, from correspondence ex- 
changed between George Taylor, Jr., and 
Thomas Jefferson during August of 1792,” 
we learn that the plate engraved by 
Samuel Hill was shipped to Philadelphia 
on the Sloop Juno and arrived there on 
July 20. The steward at Jefferson’s resi- 
dence in Philadelphia laid it aside and 
Mr. Taylor did not receive it until August 
16. On that date Taylor wrote to the 
Commissioners of his plans to have a Mr. 
Scott print the necessary edition of 4,000 
copies. Since Mr. Scott was not able to 
begin printing for a week, he probably did 
not start until August 23, providing of 
course the Commissioners forwarded their 
approbation. Mr. Scott agreed to under- 
take the printing of about 100 a day. At 
this rate the printing of the edition would 
not have been completed until early in 
October. We know from William Tin- 
dall’s Standard History of the City of Washing- 
ton (Knoxville, Tenn., 1914) that ‘“‘the 
Boston Plate was completed in time to be 
exhibited at the second sale of lots on 
October 8, 1792.” 

Meanwhile Thackara and Vallance were 
preparing at Philadelphia their engraving 
of Ellicott’s map measuring 21 x 29 inches. 
This map is much larger than the Hill 
engraving (17 x 22 inches) and cost 4 
shillings, 8% pence, which was 2 shillings 
and 2% pence more than the Hill engrav- 
ing. The Thackara and Vallance plan of 
the city of Washington did not reach the 
Commissioners until November 13, accord- 
ing to Tindall. However, identical adver- 
tisements appeared in two Philadelphia 
newspapers, Dunlap’s American Daily Adver- 
tiser and the Gazette of the United States, on 
September 15, 1792. This advertisement 
announced that “Plans of the City of 
Washington” are “to be sold by the 
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booksellers, viz Dobson, Carey, Young and 
Crukshank.” In the former newspaper it 
appeared at least four times during 
October and November and twice during 
December. This notice quite probably 
refers to both plans, not to the Philadelphia 
plan alone. 

Several smaller engravings of Washing- 
ton were made during 1792. Actually 
three of them were published before the 
larger engravings appeared. Messrs. 
Thackara and Vallance, apparently using 
Ellicott’s plan as a prototype,'! engraved a 
plan measuring 8% x 10 inches (the plate is 
slightly larger). This appeared as the 
frontispiece in The Universal Asylum, and 
Columbian Magazine for March 1792, 
printed at Philadelphia;s—‘“‘for the proprie- 
tors by William Young.’ The engravers’ 
names appear beneath the wreath of the 
title. The Library’s copy of this map, 
without watermark, was prepared to 
accompany a two-page “‘Description of the 
City of Washington . . .,” based upon a 
short article which appeared in The 
New-York Magazine for November 1791." 

The next American periodical to contain 
a plan of the Federal City was the May 
1792 issue of The Massachusetts Magazine, 
published by Thomas and Andrews. 
This map measures 8 x 10 inches and was 
engraved by S. Hill who was undoubtedly 
working at this time on the larger ““Boston”’ 
engraving of Ellicott’s plan. In the upper 
left-hand corner there is engraved the 
phrase ‘‘Massa. Mag. 1792.” 

A similar plan, except for the substitution 
of the name Tiebout as engraver beneath 
the frame for the title and the phrase 
“N. York Mag.” in the upper left-hand 
corner, appeared in the June 1792 issue of 
The New-York Magazine, printed by Thomas 
and James Swords. On the verso of the 
title page is a statement requesting the 
reader to turn to the November 1791 issue 
of this magazine for a description of the 


city of Washington. Originally this ac- 
count was published in The Maryland 
Journal for September 30, 1791. A map of 
Washington similar to the Thackara and 
Vallance small engraving appeared in 
London late in 1792 or early in 1793 in 
Elhanan Winchester’s An Oration on the 
Discovery of America Delivered in London, 
October the 12th 1792. The title of the plan 
is not within a wreath and no engraver’s 
name is mentioned, but a rather detailed 
key covering letters A-Y on this engraving 
appears within the text. 

The Thackara and Vallance 
engraving based upon Ellicott’s original 
plan is also used as the frontispiece to 
Chancellor Kent’s copy of Tobias Lear’s 
Observations, dated 1793; it was again used 
as a frontispiece to the later edition of 1794. 
All of the foregoing information’ is 
probably presented in too much detail for 
this modest article, but it seemed import- 
ant to show that the frontispiece to the 
Lear pamphlet which the Library has 
just acquired actually is a copy of the 
earliest engraved map of the city of 
Washington, first published in the March 
issue of The Universal Asylum. . . for 
1792. As a matter of incidental informa- 
tion the paper on which it is engraved 
bears the watermark “S. L.” (Samuel 
Loudon?). 

Nearly fifty years later Chancellor Kent 
annotated the back of this map citing 
advertisements in the National Intelligencer 
for August 1841 for tax sales on lots 
owned by James Greenleaf and the heirs of 
Notley Young. “Thus,” Kent writes, 
“terminates Mr. Greenleaf’s visionary & 
fatal Speculations in 1793 in lots in the 
City of Washington.” In view of present 
realty values in Washington one wonders 
what these same lots would bring at public 
sale today. 
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NOTES 


. See Observations on the River Potomack, etc. by 


Tobias Lear. Unpublished Correspondence of 
George Washington and Tobias Lear about the 
Observations. Published Text Compared with an 
Autograph Copy Sent to George Washington. 
Edited by Samuel T. Chambers. Baltimore, 
1940. Lear’s original manuscript of the 
Observations is now owned by the Library of 
Congress. 


. According to Washington’s letter to Lear, 


dated 8 November 1793, Lear was scheduled 
to sail two days later. 


. A second edition appeared at New York in 


1794 with a slightly different imprint and with 
the Thackara & Vallance plan. Copies are 
located here and at the Boston Athenaeum, 
the American Antiquarian Society, Harvard 
University, the New-York Historical Society, 
the New York Public Library, and the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society. 


. Located on the north side of E Street between 


Seventh and Eighth Streets, N. W. 


. Located near Seventh Street and Maine 


Avenue, S. W. 


. District of Columbia, Sesquicentennial of the Estab- 


lishment of the Permanent Seat of the Government. 
[Catalog of] An Exhibition in the Library of 
Congress, Washington, D. C., April 24, 1950 
to April 24, 1957. Washington, 1950. Item 
No. 60. 


. Quoted from the original in the custody of 


The National Archives, Natural Resources 
Branch. Cited in William Tindall’s Standard 
History of the City of Washington. Knoxville, 
Tenn., 1914, p. 148. Tindall also quotes 
Washington’s letter of March 6, 1792, in 
which Washington states that Ellicott recently 
prepared a plan for engraving but that the 
engravers cannot complete their work under 
three months. 


8. Jefferson MS 13235 in the Library’s Manu- 


scripts Division. On the same day Jefferson 
had received a letter from President Wash- 
ington in Tobias Lear’s handwriting inform- 
ing the Secretary of State that the President 
retained one of the proof sheets but returned 
the other with Mr. Blodget’s letter which he 


recommends be sent to the Commissioners. 
The letter concludes: 
‘The President observes that the sound- 
ings of the River & Branch are not noted 
either in this or the other proof sheet, 
which he thinks would be very satisfac- 
tory & advantageous to have done.” 


. Jefferson MS 13249 in the Library’s Manu- 


scripts Division. The text is as follows: 


Philadelphia July 12. 1792. 
Sir 
I have duly rec¢ your favor of June 25. & 
forwarded the letter it inclosed for the Com- 
missioners. I am setting out tomorrow for 
Virginia, & therefore in the midst of hurry 
have only time to say that I suppose it will be 
well to retain a few copies of the plan of the 
town, disposing of them where they will be 
most seen. I observe the soundings are not 
in the sheets you send me. I have written to 
the Commissioners recommends to desire Mr. 
Ellicott, if they were not in the original, to 
insert them in one of these proof sheets & 
forward it to you that they may be put into 
the plate. some good plans of buildings have 
been proposed. 
I am sir 
Your most obedt humble serv* 
Th: Jefferson 


Mr. Blodget 


10. Jefferson MSS 13309-11, 13317-20 in the 


ti. 


fz. 
13: 


Library’s Manuscripts Division. 

See H. Paul Caemmerer. The Life of Pierre 
Charles L’ Enfant, Planner of the City Beautiful .... 
Washington, 1950, p. 219. The author re. 
produces the text of a letter L’Enfant wrote to 
Tobias Lear on February 17, 1792, in which 
he refers to Ellicott’s plan in uncomplimentary 
terms and to Mr. Young’s interest in a 
reproduction on a reduced scale of this plan 
for his monthly magazine. 

Pp. 656-8. 

For this section I have drawn heavily upon 
the late Philip Lee Phillips’ unpublished list 
of maps and views of Washington and the 
District of Columbia. This typewritten des- 
criptive list, prepared in 1916, is now in the 
custody of the Map Division. 
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Current National Bibliographies 


Supplement I 


HIS supplement attempts to bring 

up to date the material presented 

in parts I and II of “Current 
National Bibliographies,”’ which were pub- 
lished in the August and November 1949 
issues of the Quarterly Journal. The coun- 
tries included were: Australia, Canada, 
Great Britain, and the Republic of Ireland 
(part I); and Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 
Finland, France, Germany, Iceland, Italy, 
Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, and Swit- 
zerland (part II). 

Additional bibliographical material for 
all of these countries has not come to our 
attention, but Luxembourg and New 
Zealand have been added to those already 
listed. We are greatly indebted to the 
Working Groups which have submitted 
reports on bibliographical activities in 
various countries in response to the 
UNESCO/Library of Congress _Biblio- 
graphical Survey. This supplement is 
based on the data contained in those re- 
ports, as well as on information available 
from the Library’s own acquisitions in 
this field. 

The repetition of a title listed in previous 
issues indicates that useful additional in- 
formation has been located. The two 
parts supplemented here are referred to 
as CNB I and CNB II. 

It is hoped that supplements to parts 
III-V, which were published in the Quar- 
terly Journal for February and May 1950 
and for February 1951, can be included 
in subsequent issues of this Journal. 
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AUSTRALIA 


GENERAL SELECTIVE LIsTs 


Australian Books. Annual. Commonwealth 
National Library, Canberra, A. C. T. 
This list, subtitled A Select List of Works about or 

Published in Australia, is broader in scope than the 

Select List of Representative Works Dealing with 

Australia (CNB I) which it superseded. It is 

classified by broad subjects, giving under each 

heading a list of the principal standard books 
still in print, followed by a list of selected books 
and official publications issued during the year, 
excluding annuals. Prices are given where known. 

Australian publications are also listed 
in The British National Bibliography. See 
under GREAT BRITAIN (CNB I and 


below). 


AUSTRIA 


Oesterreichische Bibliographie. Semimonthly. 
Verband der Oéesterreichischen Buch-, 
Kunst-, Musikalien-, Zeitungs- und 
Zeitschriftenhandler, Griinangergasse 4, 
Vienna I. 

Since 1949 this bibliography (CNB IT) has been 
published semimonthly with quarterly and annual 
indexes. It lists under subject new Austrian pub- 
lications, whether or not in the book trade, in- 
cluding newspapers, periodicals, maps, atlases, 
and theses. Governmental and ecclesiastical pub- 
lications are included “insofar as these appear in 
print.”” Music (parts and scores) has been listed 
since 1949 in a special Oesterreichische Musikbiblio- 
graphie, issued irregularly by the same publishers. 


BELGIUM 


NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS 
Annuaire de la presse périodique belge. 
Jaarboek der Belgische periodieke Pers. Asso- 
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ciation des Journalistes Périodiques 

Belges et Etrangers, 5, rue de Portugal, 

Brussels. 

A classified list arranged under title, giving 
subtitle (if any), publisher and address, frequency, 
and price. The French list is repeated in Flemish. 


CANADA 


Canadiana. Semimonthly. Canadian 
Bibliographic Centre, Public Archives of 
Canada, Ottawa. 


The successor to the annual Canadian Catalogue of 
Books (CNB 1), formerly published by the Toronto 
Public Libraries, is ‘‘a list of publications of 
Canadian interest’? containing: Part I. Books, 
brochures, publications of crown corporations, and 
documents issued by provincial governments; 
Part II. Official publications of the Canadian 
Government. Entries have author arrangement 
in Part I, regardless of language, but in Part II the 
French- and English-language publications are 
listed in separate alphabets. First issues of new 
Canadian periodicals are noted as well as changes 
of title and those that have ceased publication. 
The bibliography is indexed monthly and 
cumulated annually. 


Canadian newspapers and _ periodicals 
are listed with complete bibliographical 
data in Canadian Advertising, published 
quarterly by the Maclean-Hunter Publish- 
ing Co., 481 University Avenue, Toronto 2. 
There is also a section devoted to Canada 
in VV. W. Ayer and Son’s Directory of News- 
papers and Periodicals (see under UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA, CNB V). 


DENMARK 


GENERAL SELECTIVE LIsTs 


Dansk Faglitteratur. Irregular. G. E. C. 
Gads Forlag, Vimmelskaftet M. 32, 
Copenhagen. 


In contrast to the monthly list of the Dansk 
Bogfortegnelse (CNB II), which is arranged 
alphabetically, this list of non-fiction literature is 
arranged according to the Danish decimal 
classification, Non-commercial material and text- 
books are excluded. Complete bibliographical 
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information is given, including prices, and each 
issue is indexed. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


Bibliografisk Fortegnelse over statens Tryksager 
og statsunderstéttede Publikationer. Annual. 
Kongelige Bibliotek, Copenhagen. 
This bibliography, which was announced in 

CNB II, has now appeared. It lists under the 

issuing agency all printed matter published by or 


with the support of the branch in question. 
Pagination is given but not price. 


NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS 


Avis-Krontk-Index. Monthly, with annual 
index. Edited by Folkebibliotekernes 
Bibliografiske Kontor, Copenhagen; 
published by Ejnar Munksgaard Forlag, 
6, Nérregade, Copenhagen. 

Indexes material from about 50 Danish daily 


newspapers. Contains a list of the newspapers 
indexed. 


Dansk Tidsskrift-Index. Annual. Statens 
Bibliotekstilsyn. I Kommission Hos Nyt 
Nordisk Forlag—Arnold Busck, Copen- 
hagen. 

A subject index to the contents of about 300 
Danish and a number of other Scandinavian 
periodicals, including yearbooks. The list of 
periodicals indexed is divided into Danish publica- 
tions and those of other Scandinavian countries; 
each citation includes publisher and frequency. 


FINLAND 


GENERAL 


Suomessa ilmestyneen kirjallisuuden  vuosilu- 
ettelo. Arskatalog dver i Finland utkommen 
litteratur. Annual. Akateeminen Kir- 
jakauppa, Helsinki. 

In addition to the three alphabetical lists of 
new publications issued in Finland, arranged 
under Finnish, Swedish, and other languages, 
this bibliography (CNB II) includes a subject 
index of books in Finnish and in Swedish. It has 
been published annually since 1949 and represents 
a cumulation of the semimonthly list described 
below. 


Suomen kirjakauppalehti. Finsk bokhandels- 
tidning. Semimonthly. Kalevank 16, 
Helsinki. 
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The lists of new titles, arranged under Finnish, 
Swedish, and other languages (CNB II), appear 
in this booksellers’ journal under the heading 
‘‘Kotimainen kirjallisuusluettelo. Inhemsk litter- 
aturforteckning.” They are author and title 
lists with the principal entry under author; 
bibliographical information is given, including 
prices. 


Suomalainen kirjallisuus. Aakkosellinen ja 
aineenmukainen luettelo. La Littérature fin- 
noise. . . catalogue alphabétique et systé- 
matique. Irregular. Suomalainen Kir- 
jallisuuden Seura, Helsinki. 


This comprehensive national bibliography, 
issued by the Finnish Literary Society, is an 
alphabetical list of all books and_ periodicals 
published in Finland or in Finnish outside of the 
country, arranged by author and title, with full 
entry under author. A classified list is also in- 
cluded, Publication was interrupted during the 
war, but the volume including the years 1939-43 
is to be published this year, and the material 
for the years 1944-49 is waiting to be published, 


GENERAL SELECTIVE LISTs 


Kinastolehti. Ten issues yearly. Suomen 


Kirjastoseura, Helsinki. 

This journal, published by the Finnish Library 
Association, contains a section entitled “‘Arvos- 
televa kirjaluettelo,” an annotated list of current 
books in the Finnish language, which is edited by 
the State Library Office. A subject index appears 
in the last issue for the year. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


Valtioneuvoston julkaisuvaraston lisdluettelo. 
Annual. Valtioneuvoston Julkaisuvara- 
sto, Helsinki. 


A selection of government publications, arranged 
by subject. 


NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS 


Kotimaisten sanomalehtien hinnasto. Inhemsk 
tidningstaxa. Annual, with supplements 
published irregularly during the year. 
Posti- ja Lennatinlaitos, Helsinki. 

An alphabetical list of newspapers and periodi- 


cals published in Finland, giving the place of 
publication, frequency, and price. 


GERMANY 


GENERAL 


Barsortiments-Lagerkatalog. Annual.'{Koch , 
Neff & Oetinger; Koehler & Volckmar, 
Eberhartstrasse 10, Stuttgart. 


This catalog of the retail book trade is an 
alphabetical list (principally arranged by author) 
of books, atlases, almanacs, portfolios, and series. 
Complete bibliographical data are given, in- 
cluding prices. 


GENERAL SELECTIVE LIsTs 


Das deutsche Buch. Neuerscheinungen der deut- 
schen Verlage. Bimonthly. Buchhandler- 
Vereinigung GmbH, Hamburger Allee 
23, Frankfurt a. M. 


A subject list arranged by author, which in- 
cludes official publications, and a list of new and 
resumed periodicals. The bibliographical in- 
formation includes prices, and an author index is 
found in each issue. The entries represent a 
selection of the titles that appeared during the 
previous two-month period in the Bibliographie 
der deutschen Bibliothek (CNB II). 


NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS 


Bibliographie der deutschen Kettschriftentiter- 
atur. Semiannual. Verlag Felix Die- 


trich, Osnabriick. 


This is the German section (Abteilung A) of the 
Internationale Bibliographie der ettschriftenliteratur. 
The first Lieferung of each volume contains a list of 
the serials indexed (3,600 in Bd. 101), including 
reports, proceedings, yearbooks, and scientific and 
technical journals, as well as other professional 
periodicals, with their place of publication. Daily 
newspapers are not included “‘for the time being.” 


Der Leitfaden fiir Presse und Werbung. An- 
nual. Edited by Willy Stamm. Verlag 
Th. Martens & Co. GmbH, Munich 2. 
Contains alphabetical and geographical lists of 

daily and weekly newspapers, as well as alphabeti- 

cal and subject lists (the latter arranged geograph- 
ically) of other periodicals, including scientific and 
technical journals. Prices are included. 

Keitungs- und Leitschriften-Katalog. Annual. 
Columba Verlagsgesellschaft mbH, Ber- 
lin, W 8. 

Contains: I. Lists of German daily newspapers, 
advertisement papers, and announcement sheets; 
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each category in a separate list arranged alphabeti- 
cally by title under Berlin and the various zones of 
occupation, and followed by an alphabetical index 
giving the place of publication and the frequency. 
II. Subject list of general and _ professional 
periodicals, followed by an alphabetical and 
geographical index. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


GENERAL 


The British National Bibliography. Weekly, 
with quarterly and annual cumulations. 
J. Whitaker and Sons, Ltd., 13 Bedford 
Square, London, W. C. 1. 

An author index has been added to the weekly 
issues (CNB I). The monthly author-title index 
has been expanded to include subjects. There is 
a quarterly cumulation of the weekly lists and the 
monthly author-title-subject indexes. Full fore- 
names of authors are now given and all places of 
publication are listed. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


Colonial 


Department, 


Review. Quarterly. Colonial 
University of London, 

Institute of Education, London. 

Includes in the section “Studies and Reports 
Received” descriptions of official publications of 
the British colonies. The annotated entries 
include complete bibliographical information. 
List of Publications Received . . . from Terrt- 

tories not Included in the Colonial Office List 

(Basutoland, Bechuanaland, Ceylon, Iraq, 

Newfoundland, Swaziland, Transjordan). 

Monthly. Crown Agent for the Col- 

onies, London. 

This mimeographed list is arranged by territory 
and gives the title and price of each publication. 
Monthly List of Official Colonial Publications. 

Library Reference and Research Sec- 

tion, Colonial Office, London. 

Since August 1948, this list has been issued 
in two parts: I. General; II. Government 
Part I is a list of publications of the 
colonies arranged alphabetically by the name 
of the colony. Complete bibliographical infor- 
nation is given, including prices. 


gazettes. 


ITALY 


Libri e riviste. Notiziario bibliografico men- 
stile. Servizio Spettacolo, Informazioni e 
Proprieta Intellettuale, Presidenza del 
Consiglio dei Ministri, Rome. 


This periodical, which superseded Libri del 
giorno (CNB II) in March 1950, contains a 
section entitled “‘Bollettino bibliografico mensile,”’ 
listing by subject ‘“‘all publications printed in 
Italy,” including government publications. An 
author index appears in the July and December 
issues. Another section, “‘Le riviste del mese,” 
describes the contents of the current issues of a 
great many journals (approx. 100 in Aug. 1950), 
giving the publisher and place of publication 
of each. 


LUXEMBOURG 


Bibliographie luxembourgeoise. Annual. 

Bibliothéque Nationale, Luxembourg. 

A classified list of books, pamphlets, yearbooks, 
and official publications, including a list of news- 
papers and periodicals. The index is in three 
parts: authors, ‘‘anonymes,” and a geographical 
section. 


NEW ZEALAND 
GENERAL 


Copyright List. Annual. General Assembly 
Library, Wellington. 


This annual, which is supplemented by monthly 
mimeographed lists and by a printed catalog card 
service organized by the National Library Service, 
is a classified list of all publications (with minor 
exceptions) copyrighted during the previous pe- 
riod. It lists books, pamphlets, government pub- 
lications, maps, music, new periodicals, and those 
that have ceased publication. The publisher, 
size, and price are given for each item. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


Catalogue and Price-List of New Kealand 
Government Official Publications Other Than 
Acts and Regulations. Annual. The Gov- 
ernment Printing and Stationery Depart- 
ment, Wellington. 


A classified list arranged by title, giving author 
and price. 
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NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS 


Index to New Xealand Periodicals. Annual. 
New Zealand Library Association, % 
National Library Service, Private Bag, 
Wellington. 

Contains a list of the periodicals indexed, giving 
the publisher and frequency of each. 

From time to time the General Assembly 
lists all current New Zealand serials re- 
ceived under the Copyright Act. Current 
Periodicals Currently Received, June 1949 is 
supplemented by the list of “New Period- 
icals” in the 1950 annual Copyright List and 
in its monthly mimeographed supplements 
(see above). See also the Press Directory of 
Australia and New Xealand under AUS- 
TRALIA (CNB I). 


New Zealand publications are also listed 
in the Cumulative Book Index (see under 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
CNB V) and in The British National Bib- 
liography (see under GREAT BRITAIN, 
CNB I and above). 


NORWAY 
Norsk bokfortegnelse. Every five years. 
Norske Bokhandlerforening, I Kom- 


misjon Hos H. Aschehoug & Co., Oslo. 


This index, which has been called “the back- 
bone in Norwegian national bibliography,”’ is 
scheduled to be issued every five years, but the 


1941-45 volume did not appear until 1950, 
seven years after the appearance of the 1936-40 
volume. It is a comprehensive author-title index 
of Norwegian books, pamphlets, periodicals, and 
government publications issued during the five- 
year period, followed by a classified section. 
Complete bibliographical data are given, in- 
cluding prices. 


SWITZERLAND 


Courrier des livres sutsses, en langue francaise. 
Three times a year. Société des Li- 
braires et Editeurs de la Suisse Romande, 
7, route de Genéve, Lausanne. 


Contains a section entitled “Bibliographie” 
which is an annotated list of books published in 
Switzerland in the French language. The 
author entries are arranged under broad subject 
headings, and the bibliographical data include 
prices. 


Schweizer Biicherverzeichnis. Répertoire du 
livre suisse. Elenco del libro svizzero. Ver- 
lag des Schweizerischen Buchhdandler- 
und Verlegervereins, Zurich. 


This publication, covering the period 1948-50, 
which superseded this year the Systematisches Ver- 
zeichnis der schweizerischen oder die Schweiz betreffenden 
Veréffentlichungen (CNB II), is a cumulation of the 
semimonthly Das schweizer Buch (CNB II). It 
consists of two parts: an author list of publications 
issued in and about Switzerland, with full biblio- 
graphical information, and an “Index der Mitar- 
beiter und Stichwérter,’ including mnemonic 
words of the title (in the respective language of 
the title), and numerous cross references. 
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Some Rare Legal Acquisitions 


Czech Codes 


OUR works of extreme rarity 
Fk which have recently been ac- 

quired are the earliest Czech law 
books in the Library of Congress. One 
of them, dated 1564, antedates by 137 
years the earliest Czech imprint on the 
shelves of the Law Library; the others 
are dated 1579, 1583, and 1627. Three 
of the works contain comprehensive 
legal codes of Bohemia enacted and 
printed during the most critical period 
of Czech legal and national history. 

The fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
were accurately called the “Golden Age”’ 
of the Kingdom of Bohemia by Profes- 
sor Robert J. Kerner. Under Emperor 
Charles IV (1346-78) the Kingdom had 
become the leading country within the 
Holy Roman Empire, and its capital, 
Prague, was the political and cultural 
center of Central Europe, overshadow- 
ing Vienna, the future capital of 
Austria. The two centuries that fol- 
lowed this reign were filled with religious 
and political conflicts, but they were 
marked by a distinct triumph of the 
Czech tongue as the official language 
of the Kingdom of Bohemia, and they 
represented a high point in Czech 
national culture. 

The Czech national development 
was closely connected with the struggle 
of the local gentry for self-government. 
Originally the Bohemian gentry had 
opposed codifying the laws of the land 
but later on, in the fifteenth century, 
they began to consider such codification 
as a means of protecting their rights 
against the increasing power of the 
Czech kings. This trend grew even 
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stronger when a Hapsburg became 
king of Bohemia in 1526. The burghers 
then joined the gentry in protecting 
their self-government against the ever- 
increasing attempts of the Hapsburgs 
at centralization. 

From this struggle the so-called 
Codes of Laws of the Land, Zemskd 
zfizeni, and Municipal Codes, Prdwa 
méstskd, emerged. The highest point 
reached in Czech self-government is 
expressed in Maximilian’s Code of 1564 
for Bohemia (described below). But 
the conflict with the increasingly cen- 
tralist policies of the Hapsburgs led 
to an open war and, in 1620, the Bohe- 
mian gentry were defeated at White 
Mountain. A new code was promul- 
gated in 1627 curtailing bothself-govern- 
ment and the use of the Czech language 
in courts and offices. The next code of 
1640 went further in this direction and 
by the end of the eighteenth century 
public life in Bohemia had become 
centralized and Germanized. 

The Zemskd zfizent are compre- 
hensive codes combining in one piece 
of legislation the scattered provisions 
of law that relate not only to political 
institutions but to property and mining 
rights, and to other branches of private 
and public law. Prior to the fifteenth 
century the courts were guided prima- 
rily by the custom of the land. The 
codes aimed to fuse, in one legislative 
act, resolutions passed by the Diet of 
the Kingdom and the rules of custom- 
ary law with the privileges granted by 
the King to the gentry and cities (in 
particular, the city of Prague). The 
Bohemian gentry had opposed such 
codes when drafted by the kings but 
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they regarded as a bulwark of their 
liberties the codes which were later 
passed by the Diet and thereupon 
granted by the King. 

One of the books acquired is the first 
edition of the Code of 1564 [see allustra- 
tion], which secured the highest auton- 
omy for the Czechs. The Library’s 
copy, in a contemporary binding, con- 
tains all the pages and parts listed for 
this edition by Josef J. Jungmann in 
his Historie literatury éeské (Prague, 
1849), p. 181, No. 918. Another edi- 
tion, which appeared in 1594, was also 
acquired. It is a well-known fact that 
many copies of these editions of the 
code, the last to protect Czech liberty, 
were destroyed in the subsequent 
period. 

The second code acquired represents 
the first and apparently the only con- 
temporary edition of the ‘Revised 
Code” (Obnovené zfizent zemské) of 
1627. It was enacted after the defeat 
of the Czech gentry in 1620 and reflects 
the transition from autonomy to 
centralization and from the Czech na- 
tional movement to the triumph of the 
German language and culture in cen- 
tralized Austria. Professor Kalousek, 
the noted historian of Czech constitu- 
tional development, stresses the point 
that the domination of the German 
language is manifested in the fact that 
while the full text of the code was 
printed in German, only a part of it 
(up to leaf 135) was printed in Czech, 
the rest being in manuscript. Many 
copies in Czech are almost entirely 
written by hand. (See Josef Kalousek. 
Ceské stdtnt prdvo. 2d ed. Prague, 
1892, p. 433 n. See also Jungmann, 
op. cit., pp. 287-88, No. 597.) 

The copy purchased is the edition 
described by Kalousek and Jungmann 
as being partly in manuscript. In 
this copy all of the pages after leaf 
124 are written in a contemporary 
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hand. The volume is bound in a sym- 
bolic contemporary binding of stamped 
pigskin with metal corners. The title 
of the code is stamped in Czech on the 
binding with various images and the 
coat of arms. The volume contains 
also a later amendment to the Code of 
1640 (Declarati a novella) in manuscript 
form. Jungmann mentions this also as 
a manuscript with no indication of any 
printed edition. Thus, the volume 
contains a comprehensive collection of 
all basic source material of the transi- 
tional period. 

The third work acquired contains the 
so-called municipal law, Prdwa méstskd. 
Prior to the sixteenth century the cities 
of Bohemia were governed by privileges 
granted by kings to individual cities, 
and by German municipal law. In 1536 
Brikci of Licsko prepared a compilation 
which never received official approval 
and was objected to because it departed 
from the General Code of Laws of the 
Land. A new Code of Municipal Law 
for Prague and other cities of Bohemia, 
which was prepared by Paul Krystian 
of Koldin, was passed by the Diet and 
approved by the King in 1579. It 
remained in force until 1789 and in 
some parts even until 1811. The first 
edition of the code as described by 
Jungmann (op. cit., p. 182, No. 930) is 
the work acquired. The next edition 
(also in the Law Library) appeared 
more than a century later, in 1701. 
In 1583 the compiler of the code 
published a treatise on the code with a 
summary (Jungmann, op. cit., p. 182, 
No. 933) which is the fourth work in 
this group acquired by the Library. 

Some of the provisions of the Prdwa 
méstskdé are strikingly democratic, true 
predecessors of clauses in our own 
Constitution. The following articles 
were displayed in an exhibit at the 
Library of Congress dedicated to human 
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rights, which opened on December 
10, 1950: 

Article A. XXXVII: The mayor and the 
judge must avoid by all means any exercise of 
power or any application of violence towards 
anybody without due process of law. 

Article M. XXIIII: Nobody shall be 
punished without a fair trial because it would 
be an unjust thing to deprive one of the 
advantage afforded by his innocence and to 
sentence or punish him by death on the 
instance of his enemies or sometimes upon 
false information without a fair trial and 
just consideration. 


A Spanish Incunabulum 


The most important Spanish medie- 
val code and one of the most important 
of the old European codes is Las siete 
partidas, which the Library has recently 
acquired in a first edition. Las siete 
partidas became the foundation for the 
legislation of the Spanish colonies in 
America, and some of its provisions 
have been invoked in modern times by 
the courts of Texas, Louisiana, Cali- 
fornia, the Philippines, and Puerto 
Rico. (See Charles S. Lobingier’s 
introduction to Las siete partidas, 
translation by S. P. Scott, Chicago, 
1931, pp. liii-liv.) Stillwell’s Second 
Census lists only one copy of this 
edition, viz, that in the Library of the 
Hispanic Society of America. 

The drafting of Las siete partidas was 
initiated by King Alfonso X, the Wise 
(El Sabio), on June 23, 1256, and the 
work was completed on August 28, 1265, 
according to Friedrich Wilhelm von 
Rauchhaupt’s Geschichte der spanischen 
Gesetzquellen (Heidelberg, 1923), p. 112. 
According to the Spanish scholars 
quoted by Lobingier (loc. cit.), Las 
siete partidas acquired authority as ‘‘a 
text and reference book” for students 
and lawyers immediately upon its 
completion. However, its official au- 
thority as a national, in contrast to a 
local, source of law was later asserted 
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at the Cortes of Alcal& in 1348 (See 
Ordinamiento de Alcald, tit. 28), of 
Valladolid in 1351, and of Burgos in 
1377, as well as by the Leyes de toro of 
1505 (Rauchhaupt, op. cit., p. 129). 

It remained the national code for 
several centuries and was included in 
later codifications, viz, the Nueva 
recopilacién and Novisima recopilacién 
of 1808. Las siete partidas did not lose 
its effect completely even with the 
enactment of the Spanish Civil Code 
of 1889, which is still in force in Cuba 
and the Philippines. Provisions of 
Las siete partidas still may apply by 
virtue of Article 12 of the code as a 
subsidiary source of law wherever the 
so-called derecho foral (local law) 
prevails. 

Las siete partidas was printed for the 
first time in 1491 with “adiciones,”’ 
i. €., annotations by Diaz de Montalvo. 
One edition is dated October 25, 1491; 
another, December 24, 1491. Both 
were printed in Seville, the first by 
Meinardus Ungut and Stanislaus Polo- 
nus, the second by “Quatro alemans 
companeras” (four German partners). 
The next edition appeared on June 20, 
1501. 

The edition acquired by the Library 
is the real first edition dated October 
25, 1491. It is a complete copy so far 
as the text is concerned, 2. e., it contains 
416 leaves of text and only seven blank 
leaves are lacking. The copy has been 
compared with the detailed collation 
of this edition and with the facsimile 
of three pages given in volume 3 of 
Incunabula in the Library of the Hispanic 
Society of America, Alfonso X .. . Las 
siete partidas (N. Y., 1928), pp. 7-11. 
There the discrepancy in foliation of an 
earlier description by Konrad Haebler 
(Bibliografia ibérica del siglo XV, 1904, 
p. 246, No. 518) is corrected. Haebler 
is obviously in error in giving the total 
foliation as 430. He indicates the 
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signature “‘aa’”’ as having eight leaves 
while it bas only two (see collation 
below). Subtracting these six leaves 
as well as the eight blanks makes the 
foliation 416 leaves (Incunabula in the 
Library of the Hispanic Society, p. 10). 

Haebler calls this “the first edition 
of these laws, the earliest of the two 
printed in Sevilla in the same year, and 
the one less often encountered” (op. 
cit., p. 246), and he states that “‘of all 
the editions made at that time this 
is the rarest’”’ (loc. cit.). 

In view of the confusing descriptions 
that have appeared in various bib- 
liographies, the collation of the acquired 
copy is given here: a® (7° first leaf 
blank)—g*, h°—k® (last leaf blank and 
lacking), m*® (r? first leaf blank)—u* 
(last leaf blank), aa* (first leaf blank 
and lacking), bb*—mm‘, nn*—o0! (v? 00° 
blank and last leaf blank and lacking), 
A” (first leaf blank and lacking [A* 
marked A’, A* not marked, A> marked 
A), A® marked A''"]), B’—D$, E*, G* 
(r° first leaf blank)—M® (v? M’ blank 
and last leaf blank and lacking), AA*® 
(first leaf blank and lacking)—EE* 
(v? last leaf blank), FF® (>? first leaf 


blank)—KK®*, LL” (v? LL? blank and 
last leaf blank and lacking). K' is 
erroneously printed J’. 

According to the collation of the 
Hispanic Society, after u’ there are two 
blanks: u® and aa', signature aa con- 
sisting of aa' (blank) and aa? without 
signature. Haebler, however, indicates 
aa'-§ 7. e., six additional leaves, which 
is an error since the text on aa? is 
continued on bb‘. It may be, of 
course, that several blanks existed. 
Our copy has, between leaves with the 
text u’ and bb', only one blank, which 
may be either u® or aa', both being 
blank. According to the Hispanic So- 
ciety, 00° and A! are both blank, and in 
our copy both are lacking. The mark- 
ings of signatures A*~® also correspond 
to the collation given to copy 3 of the 
Hispanic Society. Altogether seven 
blanks are lacking: k®, aa' (or u’), 00°, 
A', M$, AA’, and LL”. 

VLADIMIR GsovsKI 
Chief, Foreign Law Section, 
Law Library 
JinpkicH NOsEK 
Mid-European Law Project, 
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Hispanica 


rials needed for scholarly research or 

for the analysis of current affairs con- 
tinued to enter the Library of Congress in 
vast numbers through purchase, through 
exchange arrangements, or as gifts. Cer- 
tain categories of Latin-American acces- 
sions are now receiving more prompt 
attention than heretofore in order to serve 
the needs of the specialists cooperating 
with the Hispanic Foundation in the 
preparation of the Handbook of Latin 
American Studies. This change will of 
course benefit all users of the Library’s 
Latin-American collections. 

The core of the present report consists of 
additions to the collections which the 
Hispanic Foundation administers or uses in 
carrying out its recommending and bibli- 
ographical responsibilities. The general 
pattern of these responsibilities is reflected 
in the above-mentioned Handbook, which 
can best be described as a selective guide to 
material published in the various fields of 
the social sciences and the humanities. 
This subject scope, limited in the Handbook 
to the Latin-American area, is extended to 
Spain and Portugal for the purposes of the 
present report. However, in order to get 
a well-rounded picture of Hispanic acquisi- 
tions in the last two years, other Quarterly 
Journal surveys containing references to 
Hispanic materials (e. g., maps and law) 
published sirce November 1949 should 
be examined. 


|: THE past two years Hispanic mate- 


Spain: Current 


The Cervantes quadricentennial (1947) 
produced a considerable number of publi- 
cations on the man and his work, both in 
his native land and abroad. This move- 


ment continued during the next two years 
and was responsible for a number of works 
less concerned with the accident of 
chronology than with ever-present values 
and research needs. Among them are 
Miguel Querol Gavalda’s La miisica en las 
obras de Cervantes (Barcelona, 1948), Miguel 
Santiago Rodriguez’s Catélogo de la Biblio- 
teca Cervantina de don José Maria de Asensio y 
Toledo (Madrid, 1948), Joaquin Casal- 
duero’s Sentido y forma del Quijote, 1605-1615 
(Madrid, 1949), and José Camén Aznar’s 
Don Quijote en la teoria de los estilos (Sara- 
gossa, 1949). In addition, although not 
Spanish, a 1949 title from Brussels should 
be noted here: L’Hommage de la Belgique a 
Cervantes @ Toccaston du quatre centiéme 
anniversaire de sa naissance, 1547-1947, issued 
under the auspices of the Comité Belge 
d’Hommage 4 Cervantes. 

Also of interest to literary historians are 
two 1948 works published in Madrid under 
the auspices of the Consejo Superior de 
Investigaciones Cientificas: Rimas inéditas 
by Fernando de Herrera, edited by José 
Manuel Blecua; and a two-volume Se- 
gunda parte de general y flor de diversa poesia, 
edited by Joaquin de Entrambasaguas y 
Pefia, which constitutes a valuable addi- 
tion to the traditional romancero. Because 
of its literary significance, another 1948 
Madrid publication might be mentioned 
at this point: the first volume of Misticos 
franciscanos espaiioles, concerned with Fray 
Alonso de Madrid and Fray Francisco de 
Osuna. Of more recent date (1949) are 
Cristina de Arteaga’s La wida plural yp 
dinamica del Marqués de Santillana (Seville) 
and Osvaldo Lira’s Vistén politica de Quevedo 
(Madrid)—both dealing with great literary 
figures who fully participated in the social 
conflicts of their time. 
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Although not from Spain, but because 
it concerns Spain (and Portugal), mention 
should be made of Pierre LeGentil’s La 
Poésie lyrique espagnole et portugaise a la fin du 
moyen Gge (Rennes, 1949). Pablo Cepeda 
Calzada’s Sombras en la aurora de la razén 
vital; critica de la filosofia de Ortega y Gasset 
(Valladolid, 1949) is a critique centering 
on Spain’s noted philosopher-littérateur. 
Of more general interest is Federico Carlos 
SAinz de Robles’ Ensayo de un diccionario de 
la literatura in three volumes with a total 
of nearly 5,000 pages (Madrid, 1949-50). 
Volumes 1 and 2, subtitled respectively 
Términos y conceptos literarios and Escritores 
espanoles e hispanoamericanos, appeared in 
1949; the third volume, devoted to foreign 
writers (Escritores extranjeros), was issued 
in 1950. 

In this necessarily schematic review of 
additions to the Library’s collections, the 
1950 output in the field of belles-lettres is 
represented by a few titles: Alfonso de 
Gabriel y Ramirez de Cartagena’s Alrededor 
de Tirso de Molina (Madrid) and Nazario 
de Santa Teresa’s La psicologia de Santa 
Teresa (Avila), which deal with two protag- 
onists of Spain’s Golden Century; Miguel 
de Unamuno’s Obras completas (Madrid, in 
progress), José Alfonso’s Azorin intimo 
(Madrid), Federico Garcia Lorca’s Cartas a 
sus amigos(Barcelona),and Carlos Bousofio’s 
La poesta de Vicente Aleixandre (Madrid), all 
four items pertaining to twentieth-century 
literary artists; and selections from the 
writings of Adolfo de Aguirre and José 
Luis Hidalgo, natives of the Province of 
Santander, as volumes 9 and 12 of the 
series “‘Antologia de escritores y artistas 
montafieses.” 

Literature in the Catalan language came 
from Barcelona in splendid editions such 
as the Obres completes of Josep M. Lépez- 
Picé, Miguel S. Oliver, Josep Torras i 
Bages, and Narcis Oller, and the Odres 
selectes of Angel Guimera, all published in 
1948. An ambitious undertaking was a 
two-volume translation (1947-48) of the 
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Odyssey into Catalan verse by Carles Riba. 
Josep Maria de Sagarra’s Obres completes 
(2 vols., 1948-49) and his Teatre selecte 
(1950),.as well as Llorenc Riber’s Obres 
completes (1949), continued to stress Cata- 
lonia’s cult of its cultural heritage. 

In the arts, only a few outstanding pub- 
lishing efforts are cited: Ramén Violant 
y Simorra’s Art popular i decoratiu a Cata- 
lunya, Antonio Garcia y Bellido’s Hispania 
graeca, and José Pijoan y Soteras’ Les 
pintures murals romaniques de Catalunya, all 
three published in Barcelona in 1948; 
José Teixidor y Trilles’ Capillas y sepulturas 
del Real Convento de Predicadores de Valencia 
(Valencia) and Leopoldo Torres Balbas’ 
Arte almohade, Arte nazari, Arte mudéjar, 
which is volume four of Ars Hispaniae, 
historia universal del arte hispanico (Madrid), 
both published in 1949; Walter Cook and 
others’ Pintura e imagineria roménicas 
(Madrid), Ramén Pifol Andreu’s Herdldica 
de la Catedral de Barcelona (Barcelona), and 
Enrique Lafuente Ferrari’s La vida y el arte 
de Ignacio Zuloaga (Madrid), published in 
1950. Music is represented by volume 
two of the Catdlogo musical de la Biblioteca 
Nacional de Madrid (1949), compiled by 
Higinio Anglés and José Subira and pub- 
lished in Barcelona by the Instituto Espa- 
nol de Musicologia, affiliated with the 
Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cien- 
tificas; and by Subira’s El compositor Iriarte 
(1750-1791) » el cultivo espattol del melélogo 
(vol. 1, Barcelona, 1949). 

Linguistics is represented by Guzman 
Alvarez’s El habla de Babia y Laciana 
(Madrid, 1949), Anton Griera y Gaja’s 
Dialectologia catalana (Barcelona, 1949), and 
by Manuel Sanchis Guarner’s Jntroduccién 
a la historia lingiitstica de Valencia (Valencia, 
1950). 

In ethnology are offered Julio Caro 
Baroja’s Los vascos; etnelogia (San Sebas- 
tian) and Juan Roger’s Estudio etnolégico 
comparativo de las formas religiosas primitivas 
de tribus salvajes de Filipinas (Madrid), both 
published in 1949. 
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In the historical field titles are so 
numerous that no selection seems truly 
representative of the whole. Royalty, 
the nobility, and sainthood were dealt 
with respectively in Francisco Javier 
Sanchez Cantén’s Los retratos de los reyes 
de Espana (Barcelona), Julio de Atienza’s 
Nobiliario espaitol; diccionario herdldico . . 
(Madrid), and Las cartas de San Francisco 
Javier, annotated by José Sola (Barcelona), 
all three published in 1948. To the same 
year belong Celestino Lépez Martinez’s 
Descendtentes de Cristébal Colén y de Hernan 
Cortés en Sevilla (Seville) and Heriberto 
Ramon Alvarez Garcia’s Historia de la 
accion cultural en la Guinea Espaftola (Madrid). 

From the 1949 and 1950 output a few 
references reflect present research trends. 
For 1949 there are Antonio Garcia y 
Bellido’s Esculturas romanas de Espaita y 
Portugal (Madrid); Antonio de la Torre y 
del Cerro’s Documentos sobre relactones in- 
ternacionales de los reyes catélicos (Barcelona) ; 
and Relaciones historico-geografico-estadisticas 
de los pueblos de Espanta hechas por inictativa de 
Felipe II, edited by Carmelo Vinas y Mey 
and Ramén Paz (Madrid); volume two of 
Ramén Carande Thobar’s Carlos V y sus 
banqueros entitled La hacienda real de 
Castilla (Madrid); volume two of Francisco 
Bonmati de Codecido’s Alfonso XIII y su 
época entitled El rey enamorado de Espaiia 
(Madrid); and Gabriel Maura y Gamazo’s 
Pequetia historia de una grandeza; el mar- 
quesado de Comillas (Barcelona). For 1950, 
Evariste Lévi-Provengal’s Espana musulmana 
hasta la catda del Califato de Cérdoba (Madrid), 
translated by Emilio Garcia Gémez, 
and published as volume four of the 
“Historia de Espafia” series; Ignacio 
Ortiz de Urbina’s San Ignacio de Loyola y 
los orientales (Madrid); Luis Martinez 
Gutian’s La villa y la ciudad de Santander en 
el siglo XVIII (Madrid); and Luciano de 
Taxonera’s Politicos del siglo XIX (Bar- 
celona). 

Books of interest to students of current 
affairs are Luis Carrero Blanco’s Dzplo- 
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macta subterranea; comentarios de un espanol 
(Madrid, 1948), Higinio Paris Eguilaz’s 
Diez afios de politica econdm.ca en Espana, 
1939-1949, and Fernando Polo’s éQuién es 
el rey? La actual sucestén dindstica en la monar- 
quia espanola, both published in Madrid 
in 1949, and José M. Doussinague’s Espana 
tenia razén (1939-1945) (2nd ed., Madrid, 
1950). Among guides and yearbooks that 
deserve mention are the 1950 edition of the 
Diccionario postal; guia de correos y telégrafos 
de Espata (Barcelona), edited by G. 
Gémez Alonso; the Tourist Guide-Book of 
Spain, issued the same year in Madrid by 
the British-American Publishing Com- 
pany; Anuario general de Espanta, published 
in 1949 by Bailly-Bailli¢re y Riera, 
Barcelona; and two regional compilations, 
Anuario estadistico provincial de Huelva, ano 
1947 (Madrid, 1948) and Guia-anuario de 
Aragén, Rioja, Navarra, Alava, Guiptizcoa y 
Vizcaya (Saragossa, 1949). 

Of unusual interest is Mapas espanoles de 
América, siglos XV-XVI, a portfolio atlas 
published in Madrid in 1951, which 
contains facsimiles of fifteenth- and 
sixteenth-century maps that once formed 
the collection of the Duke of Alba. The 
Library has been fortunate to secure 
three of the 312 copies issued. One of the 
copies acquired contains 17 facsimiles on 
vellum, while the other two have all the 
facsimiles, numbering 79, on paper. (See 
the Information Bulletin of the Library of 
Congress, No. 29, July 16, 1951, p. 2.) 


Portugal: Current 


In attempting to offer a cross-section of 
books from a given country received in a 
two-year period at the Library of Congress, 
one approach is as adequate or as ques- 
tionable as another, since bibliography is 
not yet an exact science. Purposely to 
differ from the approach to Spanish acces- 
sions, we shall begin in the case of Portugal 
with two contrasting categories—bibliog- 
raphy and sports. The former is rep- 
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resented by Joaquim de Carvalho’s 
Livros de D. Manuel II; manuscritos, incuné- 
bulos, edigées quinhentistas, Camoniana e estudos 
de consulta bibliografica (1950) and Hermann 
Lautensach’s Bibliografia geografica de Por- 
tugal (1949), both published in Lisbon. 
Sports are nicely balanced in a guide to 
domestic bullfighting and a treatise on 
basketball, Saraiva Lima’s Panorama del 
toreo en Portugal and Costa Pinheiro’s 
Basquetebol, both Lisbon, 1950. National 
problems are the subject of Ant6énio Ma- 
nuel Pereira’s Organizacdo politica e adminis- 
trativa de Portugal desde 1820 (Porto, 1949), 
José Eugenio Dias Ferreira’s Tratado de 
finangas piblicas (doutrina e legislagao portu- 
guesa) (2 vols., Lisbon, 1949-50), Joao 
Manuel da Costa Figueira’s Subsidios, para 
o estudio de alguns problemas nacionais (Bar- 
1949), and Joaquim Fronteira’s 
Aspectos estacionais da natalidade em Portugal 
(Lisbon, 1948). Highways and skyways 
are dealt with respectively in Mapa das 
estradas de Portugal (1950) and in Joaquim 
Guilherme Diniz Ferreira’s Elementos de 
aerondutica civil nactonal e internacional (1949), 
both Lisbon publications. 

Art publications for 1949 include Vasco 
Valente’s Cerdmica artistica portuense dos 
séculos XVIII e XIX and Porcelana artistica 
portuguesa, both issued in Porto; Retratos 
(Lisbon), a volume containing color re- 
productions of thirty portraits by Eduardo 
Malta; and Tulio Espanca’s As antigas 
colecgdes de pintura da livraria de D. Frei 
Manuel do Cendculo e dos extintos conventos 
de Evora (Evora). 

For 1950, art publications include the 
second volume of Reinaldo dos Santos’ 
A escultura em Portugal, séculos XVI a XVIII 
(Lisbon) and Guilherme Bomfim Barreiros’ 
Aspectos arqueolégicos e artisticos da cidade do 
Porto (Porto). Of interest to musicologists 
is a set of photostatic reproductions of 
unpublished eighteenth-century Portu- 
guese music belonging to Mrs. Harold V. 
Livermore, of London. 

Literary studies range from volume one 
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reiro, 


of Alvaro Julio da Costa Pimp4o’s Historia 
da literatura portuguesa (Coimbra, 1949), 
dealing with the Middle Ages, to A. Lopes 
de Oliveira’s sketches of contemporary 
writers, Como trabalham os nossos escritores 
(Lisbon, 1950). Camédes continued to 
elicit the usual interest as shown in Aqui- 
lino Ribeiro’s bibliographical analysis, 
A edigao “‘princeps” dos Lusiadas (Lisbon, 
1949), and in two works, both entitled 
Luis de Camées and published in Lisbon in 
1950, one by the above-mentioned Aqui- 
lino Ribeiro (2 vols.) and the other by 
Hernani Cidade (vol. 2, 1950). The ever- 
present Ega de Queiroz is the subject of 
Jaime Cortesao’s Ega de Queiroz e a questdo 
social (1949) and of Luis de Oliveira Gui- 
maraes’ Lisboa e Ega de Queiroz (1950), 
both published in Lisbon. Other notable 
individual figures were studied in José 
Bruno Tavares Carreiro’s Antero de Quental 
(2 vols., Lisbon, 1948), Leitao de Barros’ 
Como eu vi Castro Alves e Eugénia Camara no 
vendaval maravilhoso de suas vidas (Lisbon, 
1949), and Teixeira de Pascoaes’ Guerra 
Junqueiro (Amarante, 1950). Of a more 
general character was Antdénio Alvaro 
Déria’s A wida rural no romance portugués 
(Lisbon, 1950). The first volume of the 
Bulletin @ histoire du thédtre portugais and a 
complete set of Lisbon’s review Presenga 
should be mentioned. 

In the historical field a few significant 
1949 items follow: José Tomas da Fonseca’s 
D. Afonso Henriques e a fundagdao da nacionali- 
dade portuguesa (Coimbra); a collective 
volume issued by the University of 
Coimbra, Estudos sobre a cultura portuguesa do 
século XV; José Maria de Queiroz Velloso’s 
contribution to the development of higher 
education in Portugal, A Universidade de 
Evora (Lisbon); Colonel Craveiro Lopes de 
Oliveira’s study of economic history, A 
evolugao da divida pitiblica portuguesa nos 
tiltimos cem anos e O Convénio de 1902 (Lisbon); 
Durval Rui Pires de Lima’s Os Franceses 
no Porto, 1807-1808 (2 vols., Porto); and 
Antonio José Saraiva’s essay on the history 
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of political ideas, Herculano e 0 liberalismo em 
Portugal (Lisbon). The year 1950 is rep- 
resented by Augusto César Pires de 
Lima’s Estudos etnogréficos e histéricos (4 
vols., Porto) and a book by Rose Macau- 
lay, translated into Portuguese under the 
title Ingleses em Portugal by Maria Fernanda 
Gongalves and Anténio Alvaro Doria. 


Latin America: Current 


As has been stated in previous reports, 
the Handbook of Latin American Studies, in 
addition to being a guide to research in 
the social sciences and humanities, is in a 
very real sense a detailed though selective 
annual report on the Library’s Latin- 
American acquisitions, since virtually all 
the publications cited therein are new 
accessions to the Library’s Latin-American 
collections in fields ranging alphabetically 
from anthropology to philosophy. 

Numbers 13* and 14** of the Handbook 
appeared respectively in March and 
November of 1951. They included mate- 
rial published respectively in 1947 and 
1948. Number 15, in preparation at the 
time of this writing, includes publications 
for 1949. Since the majority of these 
publications were received at the Library 
in the two-year period reviewed in this 
survey, a listing of some of the items 
selected as outstanding by the Contrib- 
uting Editors will constitute an authori- 
tative guide to the best that is available 
in the fields covered for that period. 

An outstanding event in 1949 was the 
publication of the fifth volume of the 


*Handbook of Latin American Studies: 1947. No. 
13, Prepared by the Hispanic Foundation of the 
Library of Congress. Francisco Aguilera, Editor. 
Charmion Shelby, Assistant Editor. Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1951. 

**Handbook of Latin American Studies: 1948. 
No. 14. Prepared by the Hispanic Foundation 
of the Library of Congress. Francisco Aguilera, 
Editor. Charmion Shelby, Assistant Editor. 
Gainesville, Fla., University of Florida Press, 
1951. 


Handbook of South American Indians (Smith- 
sonian Institution, Bureau of American 
Ethnology), devoted to the comparative 
ethnology of the South-American Indians, 
with many references to Central-American 
and West-Indian peoples. Popol vuh; in- 
terpretaci6n literaria (Mexico), in a handsome 
edition, is an abridged Spanish version of 
the Maya Quiché classic by the Mexican 
writer, Ermilo Abreu Gdémez, with im- 
aginative illustrations in color by José 
Garcia Narezo. Felipe Pichardo Moya’s 
Cuba precolombina (Havana) and Salvador 
Ugarte’s Catdlogo de obras escritas en lenguas 
indigenas de México o que tratan de ellas . . . 
(Mexico) are also worthy of mention. 

Welcome 1949 contributions in the field 
of art were Harold E. Wethey’s Colonial 
Architecture and Sculpture in Peru (Cambridge, 
Mass.), the first comprehensive and schol- 
arly study on that subject, which received 
the annual award of the Society of Archi- 
tectural Historians; the sixth volume of 
Documentos de arte colomal sudamericano 
(issued by the Academia Nacional de 
Bellas Artes, Buenos Aires) dealing with 
the temple of San Francisco in La Paz, 
Bolivia; and the second edition of Edgard 
de Cerqueira Falgao’s Reliquias de Bala 
(Brasil) (Sao Paulo). Of importance to 
scholars was the reappearance of the period- 
ical Arte en América y Filipinas, published by 
the Universidad de Sevilla, after more than 
a decade. 

From a large number of economic 
studies issued in 1949 the following are 
selected because of their general character: 
Eduardo Astesano’s Historia de la inde- 
pendencia econémica and Rémulo Bogliolo’s 
Politica monetaria y financiera, both dealing 
with Argentine problems and published 
in Buenos Aires; Eugenio J. Gdémez’s 
Ideas econémicas y fiscales de Colombia (Bogota) ; 
the second volume of Tomas Soley Giiell’s 
Historia econémica y hacendaria de Costa Rica, 
covering the period 1890-1940 (San 
José); Proyecciones econémicas de las finanzas 


piblicas by Henry C. Wallich and others, 
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an important general study of the economy 
of El Salvador, published in Mexico; two 
issues Of the Boletin de la Sociedad Mexicana 
de Geografia y Estadistica, devoted to a 
thorough study of the natural resources of 


Mexico; the two-volume report prepared 
by Higgins Industries, Inc., of New 
Orleans, on Mexican economy, with em- 
phasis on river and maritime transporta- 
tion—Estudios sobre México; economia, trans- 
portes, navegacién (Mexico); Juan Maria 
Castro Silva’s Nicaragua econémica (Mana- 
gua); Emilio Romero’s Historia econémica 
del Pert (Buenos Aires), a well-written 
economic history of the pre-colonial and 
colonial periods, followed by a rather 
sketchy treatment of modern times; and 
Guia comercial del Peri, 1948-1949 (Lima), 
edited by B. Hernandez Sanz, chiefly an 
alphabetical guide to business firms operat- 
ing in Peru, with pertinent information 
about each company. 

In geography, a 1949 Mexican publica- 
tion of high reference value is Mares e islas 
mexicanos del Pacifico (Mexico), prepared by 
the Escuela Superior de Guerra as the 
report of a scientific-military expedition. 
Among Brazilian works of that year we 
shall mention the enlarged fifth edition of 
Tipos e aspectos do Brasil (Rio de Janeiro), 
a collection of excerpts from the Revista 
Brasileira de Geografia, with drawings by 
Percy Lau, “‘geographical artist extraor- 
dinary.” Claés Chr. Olrog contributed 
from Stockholm his observations on a trip 
to the Paraguayan Chaco, Landet vaster om 
floden. ‘The Sociedad Geolégica del Peri 
celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary by 
issuing Volumen jubilar, a two-volume selec- 
tion of articles in Spanish and English on 
mining geology, geomorphology, and geo- 
logical formations in Peru. 

Politics and government are represented 
by two extensive expositions of 1949, 
written by two former presidents: José 
Luis Bustamante i Rivero’s Tres afios de 
lucha por la democracia en el Peri (Buenos 
Aires) and Eleazar Lépez Contreras’ Ei 
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triunfo de la verdad; documentos para la 
historia venezgolana (Mexico). In the field of 
international relations, William Krehm’s 
Democracia y tiranias en el Caribe (Mexico) 
endeavors to revive the idea that the 
United States should intervene in the 
Caribbean to establish or preserve democ- 
racy; and Juan Yepes del Pozo’s El futuro 
de América (Quito) lists the reasons for the 
scarcity of democratic regimes in Latin 
America. In the philosophical field, men- 
tion should be made of three new journals: 
Notas y Estudios de Filosofia (Tucuman), 
Revista de Filosofia (Santiago), and Revista 
Colombiana de Filosofia (Bogota). 

Limitations of space preclude further 
exploration of the 1949 Handbook, espe- 
cially in fields as fertile as history and 
literature, which alone account for one- 
third or more of the publications therein 
reviewed. Latin-American law, another 
extensive section, is the subject of part of 
the acquisitions report of the Law Library 
in the Quarterly Journal of Current Acquisi- 
tions, Aug. 1949, pp. 50-62, and Aug. 1950, 
pp. 44-58. 

A glance at 1950 publications should 
take notice of the following literary studies: 
Luis Alberto Sanchez’s Nueva historia de la 
literatura americana (5th ed., Asuncién); 
Lucia Miguel-Pereira’s Prosa de ficcdo, de 
1870 a 1920 (Rio de Janeiro), which com- 
prises volume 12 of Histéria da literatura 
brasileira, edited by Alvaro Lins; Radl H. 
Castagnino’s Esquema de la literatura dramé- 
tica argentina (1717-1949) (Buenos Aires); 
Antonia S4ez’s El teatro en Puerto Rico (San 


Juan); Augusto Iglesias’ Gabriela Mistral y 


el modernismo en Chile (Santiago); Francisco 
Castillo Najera’s Manuel Acufia (Mexico); 
and the first volume of Lauro Ayestaran’s 
La primitiva poesia gauchesca en el Uruguay 
(Montevideo), covering the period 1812- 
38. Pablo Neruda published in Mexico 
his ambitious Canto general in a limited 
edition, with end papers by the painters 
Rivera and Siqueiros. 

Spanish-American history is represented 
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by the following selected 1950 imprints: 
Antonio Valle Llano’s La Compania de 
Jestis en Santo Domingo durante el periodo 
hispanico (Ciudad Trujillo); Rafael Helio- 
doro Valle’s Cristébal de Olid, conqutstador 
de México y Honduras (Mexico); Alberto 
Maria Carrefio’s Don Fray Juan de uma- 
rraga (Mexico); volume one of Tomas 
Polanco Martinez’s Esbozo sobre historia 
econdmica venezolana entitled La coloma, 
1498-1810 (Caracas); Ricardo Levene’s 
El genio politico de San Martin (Buenos 
Aires); Octavio R. Costa’s Juan Gualberto 
Gomez (Havana); volume seven of Archivo 
de don Bernardo O’ Higgins (Santiago); Felipe 
Martinez Arango’s Cronologia critica de la 
guerra hispano-cubanoamericana (Havana); 
volumes 14-16 of Francisco A. Encina’s 
Historia de Chile (Santiago); Augusto G. 
Rodriguez’s Sarmiento militar (Buenos Aires) ; 
volume seven of Historia de la Nacién 
Argentina edited by Ricardo Levene 
(Buenos Aires); Alberto Ulloa y Soto- 
mayor’s Don Nicolas de Piérola (Lima); 
Agustin Yafiez’s Don Justo Sierra; su vida, 
sus ideas y su obra (Mexico); and Angel F. 
Rios’ La defensa del Chaco; verdades y mentiras 
de una victoria (Buenos Aires). 

The 1950 imprints relating to Haitian 
history include a French translation of 
Wendell Phillips’ Toussaint L’ Ouverture and 
B. Danache’s Le Président Dartiguenave et les 
américains, both issued in Port-au-Prince; 
in Brazilian history are volume 10, in- 
cluding a general index, of Serafim Leite’s 
Histéria da Companhia de Jesus no Brasil 
(Lisbon), new volumes of Rui Barbosa’s 
Obras completas (Rio de Janeiro), Helio 
Vianna’s Estudos de histéria imperial (Sao 
Paulo), and Joaquim Nabuco’s Discursos 
parlamentares (Rio de Janeiro). 

Philosophy is represented by these se- 
lected 1950 publications: Anazs do Primeiro 
Congresso Brasileiro de Filosofia and Joao Cruz 
Costa’s O desenvolvimento da filosofia no Brasil 
no século XIX e a evolugdo histérica nacional, 
both Sao Paulo publications; and music 
by Fernando Ortiz’s La africania de la 


musica folklérica de Cuba (Havana) and 
Carlos Marinho de Paula Barros’ O romance 
de Villa-Lobos (Rio de Janeiro). Useful 
reference works issued in 1950 are the 
Anuario bibliografico puertorriqueno . . . 1948 
(Rio Piedras), Anuario bibliografico venézo- 
lano, 1947-1948 (Caracas), Boletin Biblio- 
grafico Argentino, enero-diciembre de 1948 
(Buenos Aires), and Juan Pinto’s Diccionario 
de la Republica Argentina; histérico, geografico, 
biografico, literario (Buenos Aires). 

In selecting a limited number of 1951 
titles we have been guided by the advisa- 
bility of representing subject categories not 
sufficiently emphasized in the preceding 
enumerations. Of current general interest 
are Ernesto E. Sammartino’s La verdad 
sobre la situacién argentina (2nd ed., Monte- 
video), Hugo Hamann’s Princtpais aspectos 
da atual situagao econémico-financeira do Brasil 
(Rio de Janeiro), Problemas industriales de 
México (Mexico) by Joaquin de la Pena 
and others, Jesis Orona y Tovar’s Miguel 
Aleman . . . ensayo sobre un hombre y un régi- 
men (CuliacAn, Sinaloa), Alberto Ordéfiez 
Argiiello’s Arévalo visto por América (Guate- 
mala), Luis Vieira’s Getiélio Vargas, estadista 
e sociélogo (Rio de Janeiro), Samuel Gajar- 
do Contreras’ Alessandri y su destino (San- 
tiago), Luis Humberto Delgado’s Chile » 
sus victimas (Lima), Georges J. Benjamin’s 
Contribution a Thistotre diplomatique et con- 
temporaine (Port-au-Prince), Alberto Maria 
Carrefio’s La diplomacia extraordinaria entre 
México y Estados Unidos, 1789-1947 (Mex- 
ico), Moisés Mendoza’s Rey y settor Cuauh- 
témoc; el hallazgo de Ixcateopan (Mexico), 
and the Anuario bibliografico cubano, 1950 
(Havana), edited by Fermin Peraza 
Sarausa. 


Retrospective Material 


After offering representative lists of cur- 
rent accessions from Spain, Portugal, and 
Latin America, it is important to empha- 
size that the acquisition of non-current 
material of significance to the Hispanic 
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collections is not neglected by the Library 
of Congress. An example of this concern 
for filling lacunae in the Library’s collec- 
tions, and of the approaches employed, is 
the present effort to obtain originals or 
reproductions of retrospective items rec- 
ommended for acquisition in the report 
submitted in 1948 by Charles R. Boxer, 
incumbent of the Camées Chair of Portu- 
guese Studies at the University of London, 
who served in the Library of Congress as 
Consultant in Portuguese Studies for a 
two-month period. Professor Boxer pre- 
pared a list of desiderata after examining 
the Library’s collections relating to the 
history of Portuguese civilization in the 
Far East. His list has been the basis for 
an active acquisitions campaign which is 
still being waged. Book dealers have been 
approached in Europe, America, and the 
Orient; when these efforts fail, microfilm- 
ing is used as a last resort. 

Titles thus obtained include among 
others: Henri Bernard, Pour la compré- 
hension de I’Indo-Chine et l’Occtdent (Paris, 
1939) and Luis Froes, La premiére ambassade 
du Japon en Europe, 1582-1592 (Tokyo, 
1942); Academia Portuguesa da Historia, 
Anais (Lisbon, 1938 and continuation); 


John Laures, Airishitan Bunko (Tokyo, 


1940 and supplement 1941); Boletim do 
Instituto Vasco da Gama (Nova Goa, 1926 
and continuation); Joseph Gerson Da 
Cunha, Contributions to the Study of Indo- 
Portuguese Numismatics (microfilm of an 
1880 Bombay imprint at Yale University); 
Francisco Rodrigues, Histéria da Companhia 
de Jesus na Assisténcia de Portugal (3 vols., 
Porto, 1931-44); Manoel José Gomes 
Loureiro, Memortas dos estabelecimentos portu- 
guezes a Veste do Cabo da Boa Esperanga 
(microfilm of an 1835 Lisbon imprint at 
the New York Public Library); Diego 
Barbosa Machado, Biblioteca lusitana (Lis- 
bon, 1930-35); Wenceslau de Moraes, 
Paisagens da China e do Japao (Lisbon, 1906) 
and his O-Yoné e Ko-Haru (Porto, 1923); 


Francisco de Sousa, Oriente conquistado . . . 
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(microfilm of a 1710 Lisbon imprint 
at Harvard University). 

The International Colloquium on Luso- 
Brazilian Studies, held in Washington in 
October 1950 as part of the sesquicenten- 
nial celebration of the Library of Congress, 
resulted in valuable additions to the 
Library’s Portuguese holdings. One of 
the memorable features of the Colloquium 
was an exhibition of 1,600 Portuguese 
books and periodicals selected by the 
Institute for Higher Culture of the Ministry 
of Education of Portugal to represent the 
best printed materials produced in the 
country during the years 1940-50. (See 
Manoel Cardozo. ‘‘A Decade of Pub- 
lishing in Portugal.” Quarterly Journal of 
Current Acquisitions, May 1951, pp. 3-5.) 

The Portuguese Delegation to the Collo- 
quium has agreed to give the Library of 
Congress all the more important publica- 
tions that are not already in the Library’s 
collections. A most valuable adjunct to the 
exhibition is a 152-page printed catalog pre- 
pared by Dr.Zeferino Paulo, amember of the 
Institute’s staff. This guide to the collec- 
tion, entitled Exposigdo de livros portu- 
gueses; catalogo (Lisbon, 1950), was one of 
several works printed in Portugal or its 
colonies in connection with, or in honor of, 
the Colloquium. Other volumes thus 
issued are: Dialecto macaense and Macau 
by Francisco de Carvalho e Rego (both 
Macau, 1950), Topénimos de origine portu- 
guesa na costa occidental de Africa, desde o 
Cabo Bojador ao Cabo de Santa Caterina by 
Avelino Teixeira da Mota (Bissau, 1950), 
Ainda Gaspar Corte-Real by Gago Carlos 
Viegas Coutinho (Lisbon, 1950), and 
A contribuigdo portuguesa para a mundividéncia 
de quinhentos by Hernani Cidade (Lisbon, 
1951). 

Among non-current Spanish publica- 
tions obtained in the last two years is a 
series of items relating to Columbus, such 
as Adolfo de Castro y Rossi’s La salida 
definitiva de Colin . . . no fue de Palos sino de 
Cadiz (Cadiz, 1890), José Brunet y Bellet’s 
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Colén. éFué el verdadero descubridor de América? 
éDénde nacié? (Barcelona, 1892), and Celso 
Garcia de la Riega’s Colén, espatiol (Madrid, 


1914). Columbus material from sources 
other than Spain includes: Luigi Hugues’ 
Sul nome “‘America”’ (Turin, 1886), Timoteo 
Bertelli’s Cristoforo Colombo scopritore della 
declinazione magnetica e della sua variazione 
nello spacio (Rome, 1892), Francisco Fer- 
rucio Pasini’s La cuna y la tumba de Crist6bal 
Colén (Buenos Aires, 1892), and Christophe 
Colomb catalan; la vraie genése de la découverte 
de l Amérique (Paris, 1927). 

Among Latin-American books of a past 
that now seems very distant, we shall 
mention but a few; in chronological order 
they are: Informes relativos al ferrocarril de 
Valparaiso a Santiago (Santiago, 1861), 
Marcial Martinez’s La unién americana 
(Santiago, 1868), Mariano Melgar’s Poe- 
stas (Lima, 1878), Paulino Fuentes Cas- 


| tro’s Notas literarias y hojas para el pueblo 


(Lima, 1882), José Victorino Lastarria’s 
Recuerdos literartos (2nd ed., Santiago, 1885), 
Emilio K6rner’s Estudios sobre historia 
militar (Santiago, 1887), Francisco Casta- 
fieda’s Estudios y articulos literarios (San 
Salvador, 1890), Aurelia Castillo de 
Gonzalez’s Un paseo por América (Havana, 
1895), José Maria Roa Barcena’s Ultimas 
poestas liricas (Mexico, 1895). 


Microfilming Developments 


On June 30, 1951, there came to an end 
a microfilming program begun late in 
1948, when the Library of Congress 
assumed responsibility for the microfilm 
laboratory of the Benjamin Franklin 
Library in Mexico City. Almost a million 
exposures were made for the Library and 
for other institutions in the United States 
as the result of work carried on in the 
libraries and archives of the Mexican 
States, as well as in the major repositories 
of material in Mexico City. As explained 
in a previous report published in the 
Quarterly Journal (Feb. 1951, pp. 12-14), 


the largest body of material copied con- 
sists of the official gazettes of all the 
Mexican States and Territories up to 1924. 
Another large portion of the completed 
project is the diplomatic correspondence 
between the Ministry of Foreign Relations 
in Mexico City and the Mexican Legation 
in Washington for the period 1853-98. A 
third important part of the program was 
the microfilming of all the available 
unpublished indexes to the manuscripts 
in the Archivo General de la Nacién. 

As a first step in a program of studies 
undertaken to determine the nature and 
problem of microfilming restdencias in the 
archives of Spain, the Library engaged 
the services of a professional archivist for 
the preparation of a detailed report on 
the residencias in the Archives of the Indies 
in Seville. More than two-thirds of the 
report on the residencias in the Justicia 
and Escribania de Camara sections of the 
Archives has now been received. The 
remainder of the survey, including an 
index of persons, places, and positions, 
and an analytical study of four residencias, 
is in the process of completion. 

One such project, jointly undertaken 
by the Library of Congress and the Uni- 
versity of Chile, involves the microfilming 
of the complete runs of El Ferrocarril, 
the principal independent newspaper of 
Chile throughout the second half of the 
nineteenth century, and El Mercurio, the 
oldest paper in Spanish America (founded 
in 1827) and an equally influential organ 
of opinion. By the time this report is 
published, the actual work of microfilming 
is expected to be well under way. 

In February 1951, Joaquin Pardo, 
National Archivist of Guatemala, arrived 
in Washington on an official mission 
involving the restoration of the original 
375-year-old manuscript of Bernal Diaz 
del Castillo’s Verdadera historia. The 
Guatemalan Government, availing itself 
of the offer of the Librarian of Congress, 
sent the priceless manuscript in Dr. 
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Pardo’s custody to be repaired, laminated, 
and rebound in the Library of Congress 
in as thorough a manner as modern 
technology would permit. Before Dr. 
Pardo’s return to Guatemala with the re- 
stored 298-leaf manuscript, a microfilm 
of it was made for the benefit of insti- 
tutions which may want to acquire copies 
and for the use of scholars who may wish 
to examine it in the Library of Congress. 
A more detailed report on this document 
will appear in a subsequent issue of this 


Journal. 


Miscellaneous 


Sound recording for historical or esthetic 
purposes has been responsible for building 
up some unique collections in the Library 
of Congress. The collection of phono- 
graph recordings of twentieth-century 
poetry in English has for some time en- 
couraged the Hispanic Foundation to plan 
the assembling of archives of sound record- 
ings by Hispanic poets. Prior to 1949, a 
few isolated pieces had been recorded by 
taking advantage of a poet’s presence in 
Washington. Thus, the late Eduardo 
Marquina of Spain contributed a few 
readings between two sessions of an inter- 
national copyright conference which he 
was attending, and Jaime Torres Bodet of 
Mexico hurriedly arranged a selection of 
his poems between a UNESCO meeting 
and a banquet. The desirability of em- 
barking upon a systematic program of 
recording was put into practice late in 
1949. The eminent Spanish poet, Juan 
Ramon Jiminez, then a resident of the 
Washington area, consented to visit period- 
ically the Recording Laboratory of the 
Library throughout the fall of that year. 
His contribution, carefully planned and 
executed, set a pattern for future efforts in 
the same direction. Various circum- 
stances, among them the fact that the 
poets under consideration are widely 


scattered on three continents, have per- 
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mitted only a limited realization of the 
program. 

In December 1950, the Chilean poet 
and Nobel Prize winner, Gabriela Mistral, 
stopped in Washington on her way to Italy 
for a few busy days and found time to 
permit the Library to record her own read- 
ing of poems selected from Desolacién, Tala, 
and a still-unpublished book. Shortly 
thereafter, another noted Spanish poet, 
Pedro Salinas, came from Baltimore, where 
he holds the chair of Spanish Literature at 
the Johns Hopkins University, to record a 
two-hour selection of compositions from 
his various books. 

Finally, in April of 1951, the Brazilian 
poet, Augusto Frederico Schmidt, recorded 
for the Library. His contribution is the 
first one by a poet of Brazil, but not the 
first in the Portuguese language, since in 
1950 friends of the Library in Lisbon 
arranged for a selection of recorded read- 
ings by several Portuguese poets. 

The Hispanic recordings described above 
have not yet reached the stage where they 
can be made available to the public. They 
are, physically speaking, original masters 
recorded on discs or magnetic tape, not 
yet converted into permanent masters 
suitable for large-scale processing. 

Those responsible for Hispanic acquisi- 
tions did not neglect a type of material 
that reflects cultural ties of long standing 
between the United States and the His- 
panic world, namely, translations into the 
Hispanic languages of significant United 
States books. Among the 1949-51 acces- 
sions are titles such as Pasando fatigas, Los 
parientes, Absalén, Absalén!, El cuerno de la 
abundancia, La experiencia y la naturaleza, 
El difunto George Apley, and Filosofia de la 
fidelidad, whose authors are familiar names 
in the United States: Mark Twain, Pearl 
Buck, William Faulkner, William Carlos 
Williams, John Dewey, John P. Marquand, 
and Josiah Royce. 

FRANCISCO AGUILERA 
Acting Director, Hispanic Foundation 
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Music 


T HAS beensome years since the friends 
and admirers of the Music Division 
have been able to consider the quanti- 

tative size of its collections. Admittedly 
size itself has little meaning; statistics alone 
reveal no significance of material on 
shelves. Yet the larger the collection the 
greater will be its potential for service to 
all categories of the public whose needs 
are unpredictable and whose demands are 
seemingly insatiable. The legitimate grati- 
fication felt by the holder of an enormous 
collection, therefore, is only justified by 
the completeness of the service its quantity 
allows. Consequently it is gratifying to 
report that on June 30, 1951, the estimated 
total of the Music Division’s accessioned 
collections amounted to 1,910,661 items 
(volumes, pieces, recordings, etc.) which 
break down into these broad groups: 


M (Masic).. 506.5 50005 1,675,067 


ML (Music Literature)... 106,872 
MT (Music Pedagogy). . 53,326 
MR (Sound Recordings) . 75,396 


There are probably close to another million 
items in the Division, coming from sources 
such as en masse transfer, which are avail- 
able for use, but which have not yet been 
finally counted and formally incorporated 
into the classified collections. Neverthe- 
less they incalculably augment the refer- 
ence resources of the Division and bolster 
its reputation for vast comprehensiveness. 

During the past fiscal year the acces- 
sioned collections were increased by 41,419 
items, this figure now representing the 
average annual growth. The great major- 
ity of acquisitions are obtained via the 
quasi-mechanical agency of copyright, 
more than 31,000 being thus secured in 
1950/51. More than 7,500 volumes, 
pieces, and recordings were received as 


valued gifts, and more than 1,700 items 
were acquired by purchase. 

In terms of service these figures are far 
more meaningful. They reflect breadth 
and scope, and they exhibit a healthy 
condition of growth which is closely 
related to all of the Division’s operations. 

The reporting of over forty thousand 
acquisitions received in a twelve-month 
period is no light task. The information 
which follows can do no more than 
emphasize material of special significance, 
a quality derivable from many factors— 
rarity, age, uniqueness, completeness, asso- 
ciation, and sometimes a combination of 
several or all. What should not be for- 
gotten is that the strength and value of the 
Division’s total holdings reside in their 
over-all accumulation, not in examples of 
isolated brilliance, enviable though they 
may be. 

The order of the ensuing report is simple. 
It begins with an account of additions to 
the Foundation collections, and it closes 
with an account of a unique family collec- 
tion which served as a climax to a year of 
notable achievement. 

Ten years ago Mrs. Gertrude Clarke 
Whittall, the founder of the Whittall 
Foundation, enabled the Library of Con- 
gress to purchase an extraordinary collec- 
tion of musical autographs which began 
the justly celebrated Whittall Foundation 
Collection. Successive gifts from Mrs. 
Whittall enlarged the assemblage of manu- 
scripts at periodic intervals, and during 
the past year the most recent additions 
have been breath-taking. They have also 
been epoch-making, for while they have 
continued to represent the finest products 
of the classic and romantic periods they 
now include three major creations of the 
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most controversial of the modernists, the 
late and lamented Arnold Schonberg. 
Thanks to Mrs. Whittall’s generosity the 
Music Division now has the original 
manuscripts of the shimmering sextet, 
Verklarte Nacht, the more rigorous Second 
String Quartet (which demands a soprano 
voice in the last two movements), and the 
starkly problematic Pierrot lunaire which, 
when first produced in 1912, nearly tore 
the music world apart. The presence of 
these three manuscripts in the Whittall 
Foundation Collection reflects the work 
of one of music’s most daring and imagin- 
ative creators, a composer who eschewed 
easy popularity and struck out for himself 
on a peculiarly strange path with results 
which are variously hailed as great, enig- 
matic, or repulsive. But there is no doubt 
of the importance of his work, which may 
someday be most representative of twen- 
tieth-century musical progress. 

Also with Mrs. Whittall’s aid the Music 
Division welcomed to its shelves an 
exceptional number of manuscripts over 
which no controversy hovers. One of 
these is the autograph of Beethoven’s 
serenely beautiful Romance in F major, Op. 
50, for violin and orchestra, the classical 
elegance of which almost belies its warmer 
title. How characteristic is the hand- 
writing in this score—untidy, hasty, and 
unneat! [See illustration.) And how calm 
and aristocratic are the strains which the 
usually turbulent Beethoven was inspired 
to write. Another classical masterpiece, 
which is also one of the true miracles of 
youthful creation, is the autograph of 
Mendelssohn’s Octet for Strings, Op. 20. 
Written when the composer was a boy of 
sixteen, this unbelievably lightsome yet 
severely controlled work is unique in the 
literature of chamber music. The clear 
upright hand of the young composer, the 
obvious fluency of his thought, and an 
astonishingly small number of corrections 
make this autograph a notable possession 
from any point of view. 
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Early and late Haydn are also here, the 
former represented by a holograph Can- 
tata composed in 1764 for the birthday of 
Prince Esterhazy. The manuscript score 
includes a recitative and aria for soprano, 
cembalo, and orchestra, the recitative 
beginning “Qual dubbio” and the aria 
“Se ogni giorno.” There is reason to 
believe that this cantata manuscript does 
not contain the complete work. On the 
verso of the last leaf (the nineteenth), and 
in Haydn’s hand, is a recitative which 
starts ““Saggio il pensier” and evidently 
leads into a chorus. Haydn manuscripts 
are not plentiful, early ones being espe- 
cially rare, and the new acquisition 
becomes doubly significant in view of this 
fact. The autograph representing the 
later Haydn is more, far more, sensational, 
being nothing less than the slow movement 
(marked Andante) of his famous “Surprise” 
Symphony [see illustration}. The adven- 
tures of manuscripts are frequently elusive, 
and the story of this one—if it can ever be 
fully ascertained—should be well worth 
the telling. At one time it surely formed 
part of the complete score, for the recto of 
the very first leaf bears the final six 
measures of the opening movement, also 
written by the composer. It was the slow 
movement of this Symphony, No. 94 in 
Haydn’s complete works, that earned the 
appellation “Surprise.” This manuscript 
version of the movement, a theme with 
variations, does not have the well-known 
surprise which was a fortissimo chord with 
a sharp drum stroke midway through the 
theme (cf. Musical Times, 1909, p. 300). 
When did Haydn add his musical excla- 
mation point which was allegedly to awaken 
drowsy listeners? Another curious fact 
about this manuscript is that the instru- 
mentation of the theme differs considerably 
from the version generally heard in 
present-day concert halls. The conclusion 
is inescapable that this autograph invites 
investigation as well as veneration. 

There were still other manuscripts 
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added to the Whittall Foundation Collec- 


‘tion which deserve more space than is 


available, especially so since most of them 
are autographs of Franz Schubert. There 


jare several songs (Am Fenster, Lambertine, 
| Liebestdndelet, Sehnsucht, Um Mitternacht), 
the Mass in C major, Op. 48, a Tantum 








Symphony 





ergo for chorus, organ, and orchestra, an 
Auguste jam coelestium for soprano, tenor, 
and orchestra (also called ‘“‘Duett-Arie’’), 
two duets for two voices or horns, a theme 
with one variation for piano, and an 
autograph copy of a waltz which became 
the celebrated Trauer-Walzer, Op. 9, No. 
2. The final autograph so acquired is 
Weber’s well-known Clarinet Concerto in 
F minor, one of the best works in the 
the repertoire of that instrument. 

The manuscript collection of the Eliz- 
abeth Sprague Coolidge Foundation is 
likewise justly celebrated, but its com- 
plexion is vastly different from that of the 
Whittall Foundation holdings. As_ the 
Coolidge Foundation has pioneered in 
the promotion of modern music, so have 
its autographs come from modern and 
contemporary composers. The notable 
additions in the recent past have been the 
manuscripts of those works commissioned 
for and first performed at the eleventh 
Festival of Chamber Music in October 
1950. These were the following: Aaron 
Copland’s Piano Quartet, Malipiero’s 
Cinque favole for voice and small orchestra, 
Robert Palmer’s Piano Quintet, and 
William Schuman’s Fourth String Quartet. 

It is specially gratifying to report this 
year that the Coolidge Foundation Col- 
lection now holds a number of musical 
manuscripts written by its founder. Mrs. 
Coolidge has long been known as a gifted 
musician whose benefactions were guided 
by broad professional experience as per- 
former and composer. Until now, how- 
ever, most of her creative work in its 
original form had modestly been with- 
held from the Collection otherwise so 
distinguished. That situation was rem- 





edied when at last she gave the Library 
a generous quantity of her own musical 
autographs. Among them are many songs 
(some for children, some for adults), 
several part-songs, and chamber-music 
works of wide variety. The latter in- 
cludes a cycle of Sonnets for Voice and 
String Quartet (text by Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning), the well-known String Quartet 
in E minor, and the Sonata for Oboe and 
Piano. It is not often that a great bene- 
factress can successfully measure her skill 
against that of those she has benefited, but 
here the phenomenon is an accomplished 
fact, appreciated for its rareness as well 
as fulfillment. 

Late in 1949 the Library of Congress 
was honored to welcome into its official 
family the great conductor (and now the 
much-lamented) Serge Koussevitzky. 
This celebrated artist had for years been 
known as the champion of the composer, 
the promoter who dreamed up unprece- 
dented ways to encourage the creation of 
musical masterpieces while the creator 
could profit from his aid. In the national 
library Dr. Koussevitzky established the 
Serge Koussevitzky Music Foundation 
and at the same time transferred to this 
institution all the autographs accumulated 
from a vital program of commissioning that 
had been active since 1942. These auto- 
graphs, written by some of the greatest 
composers of the century, augment in- 
calculably the Division’s contemporary 
sources. The commissioning of new works 
continues, and each year will see new 
autographs coming to swell the Library’s 
enviable collection. Among the manu- 
script scores now here may be mentioned 
the following: Benjamin Britten’s opera, 
Peter Grimes; Martini’s First Symphony; 
Bart6k’s Concerto for Orchestra; Stra- 
winsky’s Ode; William Schuman’s Sym- 
phony for Strings; Bergsma’s Second String 
Quartet; Milhaud’s Second Symphony; 
Aaron Copland’s Third Symphony; Mes- 
siaen’s Turangalila; Villa-Lobos’ Madona; 
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David Diamond’s Fourth Symphony; 
Walter Piston’s Third Symphony; Mark 
Blitzstein’s opera, Regina; Schénberg’s A 
Survivor from Warsaw; Guarnieri’s sym- 
phony, Brasiliana; the Fifth Symphony by 
Honegger; and a Concertino da camera for 
violin and piano by Fitelberg. 

The international range of selection, the 
scope of the works called into being, the 
assurance of unceasing activity—all these 
attest the farsightedness of Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky in creating the Music Division’s 
newest Foundation which, most fittingly, 
is dedicated to the memory of Natalie 
Koussevitzky. As the years unfold it will 
exert a great influence on musical creators 
and will hugely enrich the collections of 
the institution, he selected as the center 
of his scheme. 

Three years ago a most fortunate 
acquisition was the original manuscript of 
Liszt’s well-known Soirées de Vienne, that 
charming set of piano pieces wherein the 
Hungarian artist so tastefully embellished 
the waltz melodies of Schubert. (See the 
Feb. 1949 issue of this Journal, pp. 10-19.) 
The sixth Soirée (there are nine in all) 
is one of the most popular numbers in all 
piano literature; every conservatory stu- 
dent plays it at one time or another, every 
pianist has it in his repertoire. It is the 
barest of the set, and many years after 
it was written (ca. 1853) Liszt “dressed 
it up” to a considerable extent (1869). 
There is satisfaction in announcing now 
that the later addition has found its way 
to Washington to join the original manu- 
script and rest beside it on the shelf. The 
showy emendation occupies both sides of a 
small leaf of paper, and with it came two 
more leaves with other Lisztian after- 
thoughts which are equally interesting. 
These are alterations for two of his most 
famous operatic transcriptions—the Tar- 
antella based on Auber’s La Muette de 
Porticti and the Fantasy on Mozart’s Don 
juan. The three sheets were prepared 
for two of Liszt’s numerous feminine 
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friends, the first his own brilliant pupil, 
Sophie Menter, the second a member of 


the nobility, the Baroness Marie von ~ 


Schleinitz. Modest in size, these few 
pages of scintillating piano writing are 
highly significant for the Liszt student, 
and in the Library of Congress they 
enhance the value of a Liszt collection 
already estimated as the third largest in 
the world. 

Few of the great composers of the 
twentieth century are unrepresented in 
the autograph collections of the Division. 
Until recently, however, one of these few 
was the Polish master, Karol Szymanowski 
(1883-1937), a sensitive and poetic artist 
whose achievement far exceeds his popu- 
larity. The gap was filled this year when 
Mrs. E. Gerry Chadwick of New York 
presented the pencilled autograph of 
Szymanowski’s opera, Kénig Roger (Krél 
Roger), and with it a copy of the published 
piano-vocal score autographed by the 
composer. The manuscript is intensely 
interesting and formidably challenging to 
anyone wishing to study it. Some of the 
pages are fully orchestrated, others look 
like a condensed score, still others like a 
piano-vocal score. It is the kind of manu- 
script that reveals the composer in travail, 
as it were, the kind that affords a view into 
his workshop and excites the beholder far 
more than a Reinschrift. It is a notable 
gift of lasting importance, and it serves a 
double purpose—it brings a most distin- 
guished composer to our autograph col- 
lections, and it measurably strengthens 
our operatic literature. 

Two welcome gifts were received from 
Mrs. Mina Curtiss of Washington and 
Williamsburg, Massachusetts—an auto- 
graph letter written by Georges Bizet and 
the autograph score (with sketches) of 
Roger Sessions’ incidental music for The 
Black Maskers. The recipient of Bizet’s 
brief undated message remains unidenti- 
fied, but it is clear that the composer was 
writing about an opera libretto based on 
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Mistral’s Calendal which he was supposed 
to set-—and not Gounod! This is the first 
Bizet letter to be acquired by the Library 
} of Congress. The score by Mr. Sessions 
originated in a Smith College production 
of a play by Andreyev for which the Amer- 
}ican composer supplied the incidental 


music. Later a successful suite was made 
from it. 

Another important product of Roger 
Sessions also came to the Library this year, 
not by way of gift, but simply as the result 
of searching through a dealer’s catalog. 
An expert thumb, running up and down 
the columns, stumbled over the name of 
Sessions and found an entry for a most im- 
portant item. It was a pencil sketch for 
the finale of his Violin Concerto, written 
in the summer of 1935 in California. No 
composer works more carefully than Mr. 
Sessions, and the alterations and correc- 
tions in this remarkably clear draft (the 
music is outlined on four staves) are in- 
tensely interesting and instructive. This 
is another manuscript from which a com- 
poser’s methods may be deduced, and 
which analytical scholars will hail with 
delight. So, too, will the champions of 
American art, especially those—and they 
are many—who feel that Mr. Sessions is 
among its most important leaders. 

For American music in general, 2. ¢., of 
an earlier period, the year’s acquisitions 
were large in quantity and notable in 


| quality. Two large collections were heart- 
ily welcomed as gifts without precedent, 


and a continuing series of deposits aug- 
mented the significance of a collection 
begun fifteen and more years ago. 

These pages have regularly reported the 
deposit in the Library of Victor Herbert 
autographs and manuscripts. The com- 
poser’s daughter, Mrs. Robert S, Bartlett 
of New York, has again enlarged the re- 
markable Herbert collection with material 
of great importance. While none of the 
material is unknown, much of it had dis- 
appeared from sight and was deemed un- 


recoverable. Its reappearance is a cause 
for true rejoicing. 

The most important Herbert autographs 
coming this year from Mrs. Bartlett are 
contained in the four movements of his 
orchestral suite, Columbus, Op. 35. All 
four movements are full score, but only the 
second and third are in the composer’s 
holograph, the others having been done 
by a copyist. The most important Her- 
bert composition to be received from his 
daughter is a manuscript copy of his only 
symphonic poem, “Hero and Leander,” 
which remains unpublished though it 
bears the opus number 31. This was 
written in 1900 and first performed early 
the following year when Herbert was 
conductor of the Pittsburgh Symphony 
Orchestra. It was unquestionably his 
most ambitious effort in the field of serious 
concert music and made a deep impression 
upon listeners and critics in many eastern 
cities. Herbert’s enormous popularity as 
America’s leading operetta composer has 
obscured his other abundant musical 
gifts. ‘“‘Hero and Leander” reminds one 
forcibly of his symphonic side, and it may 
well be hoped that some day this major 
work will be restored to favor. 

A number of other items, including 
Herbert publications and compositions he 
played as a brilliant young cellist, also 
came from his daughter; among them are 
two autograph excerpts from a stage work 
which never materialized, ‘“The Garden 
of Eden.” These are marked as the end of 
scene one and the end of scene three, and 
the musical evidences indicate that an 
ingratiating production was in progress. 

Several of Herbert’s autograph letters, 
éxtremely rare because they were never 
systematically preserved, were given to the 
Library by the celebrated cellist, Horace 
Britt, one of the composer’s most devoted 
friends. ‘They tell a rather sad story be- 
cause they reveal hopes and plans for a 
Paris production of MHerbert’s second 
grand opera, Madeleine. Herbert was in 
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Europe at the time (1914), and Mr. Britt 
was to be in charge of the performance. 
Unfortunately it did not come to fruition, 
and the little one-act opera failed to 
establish itself beyond the confines of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. This is re- 
grettable because there are some very 
interesting things in the complicated 
score. 

Again that outstanding composer, Daniel 
Gregory Mason, has added to the Library’s 
holdings of his manuscripts. In the fall 
the Music Division received the autograph 
score of his Russians, for baritone and 
orchestra, Op. 18, the same score that was 
used for early performances, bearing marks 
added by Ossip Gabrilowitsch and Leopold 
Stokowski. With this important holo- 
graph came two of Mr. Mason’s sketch- 
books containing sketches for his Russians; 
Love Songs, Op. 15; Silhouette No. 3, Op. 21; 
and the well-known “Negro” Quartet, 
Op. 19. 

Two years ago the Library received a 
large quantity of autographs of one of 
America’s most distinguished composers, 
George Whitefield Chadwick. It was not 
possible to report on them last year, but 
appreciation of their value and importance 
has lessened not at all. They came to the 
Library as a gift of the composer’s son, 
Theodore Chadwick, through the coopera- 
tion of one of America’s foremost musi- 
cians, Wallace Goodrich. George W. 
Chadwick (1854-1931) was one of a small 
group of New Englanders who obtained a 
thorough training in Europe, placed his 
skill at the service of music here, and in- 
fused his art with national characteristics. 
As a creative artist, teacher, and educator 
he was one of the country’s musical leaders 
for many years, and the national library 
is a fitting repository for his autograph 
scores. 

A complete representation of Chadwick’s 
work is contained in this precious collection 
which includes the following: ‘‘Adonais” 
(unpublished overture), Aghadoe (ballad 
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for contralto and orchestra), Angel of Death 
(symphonic poem), Aphrodite (symphonic 
fantasy), Cleopatra (symphonic poem), 
Columbia (ode for the Columbian Exposi- 


tion, 1892), Ecce jam noctis (male chorus and © 


orchestra), Elegy (in memory of H. W. 


Parker), Euterpe (overture), Judith (dra- 7 
matic oratorio), Land of Our Hearts (chorus © 
and orchestra), The Lily Nymph (cantata), 7 


Lochinvar (baritone and orchestra), Lovely 
Rosabelle (chorus and orchestra), Mel- 
pomene (overture), Pastoral Prelude (orches- 


tra), Tre pezzi (orchestra; the composer’s | 
last work), Phoenix expirans (chorus and 7 
orchestra), Piano Quintet in E flat major, © 


three string quartets (No. 1 in G minor, 


No. 4in E minor, No. 5 in D minor), Tam ¢ 


O’Shanter (symphonic ballade), Theme, 


Variations, and Fugue (organ and orches- | 


tra). This extremely significant list covers 


nearly half a century of Mr. Chadwick’s | 


career which was one of the most notable 
in the history of American music. Now 
that the manuscripts are on the shelves of 


the Music Division, the collection of 7 


musical sources in Washington is infinitely 
the richer. 

An almost exact contemporary of Chad- 
wick was the eminent American composer, 
Harvey Worthington Loomis (1865-1930), 
who also followed the path of an educator. 
Extraordinarily gifted and prodigal of his 
talent, he followed a course different from 
most of his fellow artists and seemed 
intentionally to neglect musical creation in 
its larger forms. Short pieces and songs, 
singly and in sets, settings of American 
Indian themes, an occasional larger work, 
and sometimes a few poems—such was 
Loomis’ output as he combined the career 
of composer and editor. After several 
years of negotiation, his nephew, Mr. 
Alfred F. Loomis, presented to the Library 
a bewildering array of his uncle’s manu- 
scripts which amount to some seven 
hundred items of the greatest variety and 
interest. They cover the entire span of his 
professional life and, varied as they are 
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(dramatic works, piano pieces, songs for 
adults and children), reflect a man whom 
America does not sufficiently know. Loomis 
was not the most celebrated of American 
composers, but there have been critics who, 
knowing the man and his work, place him 
second to none among American musicians. 
They were impressed by his imagination, 
delicacy, and sensitivity, and the tremen- 
dous number of his holographs now in the 
Library bears witness to their judgment 
and perception. It was the composer’s 
wish that his manuscripts would some day 
be added to the collections of the Library 
of Congress; now that they are here, they 
have produced a satisfaction that doubtless 
exceeds the feeling anticipated by Mr. 
Loomis years ago. 

Another American composer who wished 
to have his manuscripts come to the 
Library of Congress was John Alden Car- 
penter whose death on April 26, 1951, 
proved a severe loss to the Nation. Mr. 
Carpenter provided in his will that his 
autographs should be added to the collec- 
tions of the Music Division which was 
greatly saddened by his passing, but proud 
of its new heritage. The manuscripts will 
probably be sent to Washington during 
the coming year. A full appreciation of 
this composer, who was a vital force in 
American music and who was gifted with 
extraordinary imagination, should await, 
however, the opportunity to describe his 
generous bequest. A debt of gratitude is 
also owing to Mrs. Carpenter who will 
facilitate the transfer of the manuscripts 
to Washington. 

Valued as the foregoing acquisitions 
are—and it is no exaggeration to call them 
invaluable musically, historically, and cul- 
turally—the climax of the year (and of 
many years) came when the Music Divi- 
sion found and almost at once tragically 
lost a new friend, Mrs. Sergei Rachmani- 
noff. It was the rare good fortune of the 
Division to meet this gracious and noble- 
spirited lady in an accidental way. She 


was informed that a severe gap in the 
music collections of the national library 
had existed for years, this being the absence 
of manuscripts of her distinguished hus- 
band. After due reflection she gave to the 
Library of Congress all the autographs, 
papers, letters, and documents known as 
“The Rachmaninoff Archives” and then 
suddenly died (January 17, 1951) with no 
opportunity of seeing them incorporated 
into the collections or of fully experiencing 
the satisfaction and gratitude felt by the 
Library itself. The friendship was short- 
lived, but it was fruitful; America reaps 
the benefits of it, for as her husband ex- 
erted a profound influence on the country’s 
musical life for more than a generation, 
so her gift will exert an influence far into 
the indefinite future. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff (1873-1943) was 
one of the dominant musicians of the 
twentieth century. A composer who rigor- 
ously adhered to the noblest ideals, a con- 
ductor admired in the too few places he 
appeared, a pianist ranking with the great- 
est in history—such was his accomplish- 
ment. Fate decreed that his name should 
become a household word, but unlike 
many so fated, his artistic integrity was 
unimpugned as he stanchly followed his 
goals of musical perfection. More than a 
quarter of a century ago the Library of 
Congress recognized two things: (1) the 
stature of Rachmaninoff as man and artist, 
and (2) the presence of none of his manu- 
scripts in its collections. It sought to 
remedy the lack by a direct appeal to the 
composer himself, whereupon the modest 
Rachmaninoff replied (to the Librarian 
on April 13, 1922): ‘“‘. . . I realize what 
a valuable collection you have and I would 
be very happy to comply with your re- 
quest—only, at present I have nothing 
here that I would consider on a large 
enough scale to answer such a purpose. 
...” Less than a year later (March 
28, 1923) he wrote the Librarian again, 
at the same time sending the first of his 
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autographs to reach the institution. In- 
cluded in his message was a fact of tragic 
import: “. . . I take pleasure in sending 
you to-day the only manuscript I have in 
my possession. I regret that it is not a 
larger or more important one, but when 
I left Russia, I could not take any of my 
larger manuscripts with me.” ‘The manu- 
script in question was his charming piano 
transcription of the Minuet from Bizet’s 
L’ Arléstenne. Until Mrs. Rachmaninoff 
enriched the Library this year, the little 
Minuet was the sole Rachmaninoff manu- 
script in the collection. 

Celebrated as he was, Rachmaninoff 
was retiring by nature. His justly deserved 
fame arose from his superlative ability 
and his unique personality. Mrs. Rach- 
maninoff (née Natalie Satin) was even 
more retiring, completely selfless, and 
devoted to her husband, his career, and 
their two daughters. Born on May 26, 
1877, she early developed an extraordinary 
talent for music and embarked on the 
severe discipline reserved for all gifted 
Russian students. She met Rachmaninoff 
(her cousin, incidentally) when she was 
eleven years old—and he fifteen—and 
henceforth they practically grew up to- 
gether. For most of the following thirteen 
years Rachmaninoff lived with the Satin 
family, and his future wife constantly 
encouraged him in his musical develop- 
ment. They were married in the spring 
of 1902. Although a graduate pianist 
from the Moscow Conservatory, Mrs. 
Rachmaninoff henceforth devoted her 
entire life to her husband’s career and the 
happiness of their family. The present 
accumulation of the Rachmaninoff Ar- 
chives is an accurate reflection of her 
selfless devotion to the unique achieve- 
ment of her gifted husband. 

Mrs. Rachmaninoff considered the Li- 
brary of Congress the most fitting place in 
which to lodge the Archives. She felt 
(in the words of her sister, Dr. Sophie 
Satin of Smith College) that the institution 


cc 
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was free from political considerations and | 
commercial interests, that here the wealth | 


of material centered around her husband 7 


would be available to seekers of truth and 
lovers of music. There was no _in- 
stitution in America to compare with 
it—and America was the country she and 
her husband chose to live in and to 
enrich. 

The scope of the Rachmaninoff Archives 
is so broad that a detailed description of 


them cannot be given here. As a matter | 
of fact, extremely important material is | 


still being added as valuable correspond- 
ence is sorted, arranged in order, and 
divided into two categories—that which 
can be made immediately available to 
researchers and that which the Rach- 


maninoff family feels should be temporar- | 


ily restricted. 


The systematic arrangement of the | 
Archives, which are divided into twenty- | 
eight sections, is the result of years of | 


work by Mrs. Rachmaninoff’s | sister, 


Dr. Satin, who is the Assistant Director | 


of the Genetics Experiment Station of 
Smith College. Her experience as a 


scientist stood her in good stead as she 


brought order to a huge mass of material 
which was greatly varied and often 
unwieldy. Miss Satin also compiled 
important statistical information and 
musical data referring to her brother-in- 
law’s career which exist nowhere else. 
The categories of the Archives, not all 


of which are in the Library as yet, include | 


the following: original manuscripts; letters 


and correspondence; lists of works and of 


recordings; lists of concerts by Rachman- 
inoff in Europe and America (1892-1943); 
programs of concerts by Rachmaninoff in 
Europe and America; Rachmaninoff’s 
repertoire—as pianist, opera conductor, 
symphonic conductor; collections of re- 
views and critiques stimulated by indi- 
vidual compositions; critical and biograph- 
ical articles and notes; honors, special 
greetings, prizes, and distinctions received 
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The original manuscript of Sergei Rachmaninoff’s Rhapsody on 


A page from Variation XX. 






































a Theme by Paganini, Op. 43, for prano and orchestra. 
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In the Rachmaninoff Archives, presente d to the Library by Mrs. Rachmaninoff 
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by Rachmaninoff; obituary notices (bound 
in an album containing an_ original 
painting by Boris Chaliapin); books about 
and biographies of Rachmaninoff; and 
}still other groups of material, literary 
} and pictorial. 

The documentation in the Archives is 


enormous and awaits thorough analytical 
treatment and description. The auto- 
graph manuscripts which are in section 
one, except for a large quantity of very 
important sketches, can be listed herewith: 


Original Works 


Monna Vanna (1907) 
Unfinished opera (piano-vocal score of one act, 
and sketches) 
Oriental Sketch (1917) 
Piano solo 
Fragment (1917) 
Piano solo 
Fourth Concerto, Op. 40 
Piano and orchestra (score, sketches, and a 
revised version) 
Russian Songs, Op. 41 
Chorus and orchestra (score) 
Variations, Op. 42 
Piano solo—known as “Variations on a 
Theme of Corelli” (completed version and 
sketches) 
Rhapsody on a Theme by Paganini, Op. 43 
Piano and orchestra (score and sketches [see 
illustration]) 
Symphony No. 3, Op. 44 
Orchestra (score) 
Symphonic Dances, Op. 45 
Orchestra (score, sketches, and version for 
two pianos) 
Italian Polka 
Two pianos 
Humoresque, Op. 10, No. 5 
Piano solo (1940 version) 
Moment Musical, Op. 16, No. 2 
Piano solo (1940 version) 
Melodie, Op. 3, No. 3 
Piano solo (1940 version) 
Serenade, Op. 3, No. 5 
Piano solo (1940 version; two copies) 


Transcriptions 
Daisies 
Song by Rachmaninoff; transcribed for piano 
by Rachmaninoff 
Hopak 
Dance from Moussorgsky’s Sorochinskaia IAr- 
marka; transcribed for piano by Rach- 
maninoff 
Liebesleid 
Written for violin and piano by Fritz Kreisler; 
transcribed for piano by Rachmaninoff 
Lullaby 
Song by Tchaikovsky, Op. 16, No. 1; tran- 
scribed for piano by Rachmaninoff 
Prelude in C sharp minor, Op. 3, No. 2 
Originally a piano solo by Rachmaninoff; 
here transcribed for two pianos by the com- 
poser [see illustration] 
Preludio, Gavotte and Gigue 
From the third Partita, in E major, for solo 
violin by J. S. Bach; transcribed for piano 
by Rachmaninoff 
Scherzo 
From Mendelssohn’s music for A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream; transcribed for piano by 
Rachmaninoff 


The Rachmaninoff Archives then, in 
their immediate state and in their future 
enlargement, stand as a boon to the 
scholar and as a monument to a great 
artist. In the Archives there are many 
tributes to him, but one is unique in the 
felicity of its expression. It was penned 
on May 16, 1945, for inclusion in Pamiati: 
Rakhmaninova (New York, 1946) by one 
of the greatest pianists of the century, 
Rachmaninoff’s fellow artist, Josef Hof- 
mann. He simply wrote: “In memory of 
Sergei Rachmaninoff: Rachmaninoff was 
made of steel and gold. Steel in his arms, 
gold in his heart. I can never think of this 
majestic being without tears in my eyes, 
for I not only admired him as a supreme 
artist but I also loved him as a man!” 
This is a memorable autograph. 

The acquisition of a family collection 
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like the Rachmaninoff Archives is a 
notable achievement for the Library, and 
the generosity of the Rachmaninoff family 
has further vitalized the Music Division’s 
holdings and influence. When placed on 
exhibit in the future, the material will 


visually remind the American public of 
the artist who thrilled it for so many 
years and whose music continues to give 
untold satisfaction. 
Epwarp N. WATERS 
Assistant Chief, Music Division 
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Prints and Photographs 


URING the period July 1, 1949- 
] = 30, 1951, the acquisitions of 
the Prints and Photographs Divi- 
sion have been as varied as the collections 


' themselves. For obvious reasons a com- 


plete count is impossible, especially as 
processing operations lag far behind cur- 
rent intake, but for the benefit of those to 


| whom figures are of interest, it should be 





recorded that 107,419 photographs, 3,628 
negatives, 719 fine prints, and 6,732 
miscellaneous items such as posters, book- 
plates, reproductions, and many other 
varieties of prints were acquired by gift, 
purchase, transfer, or copyright deposit. 


A large percentage of these acquisitions 
have something to contribute to the 


pictorial documentation of the history and _ 


culture of the United States and elsewhere. 
We shall attempt to give an account of 
those that are of special significance and 
importance. 


Photographic Negatives 


Few institutions are able or willing to 
set up extensive files of photographic nega- 
tives, for the problems of preservation and 
storage, especially in the case of glass plates 
and nitrate films, are formidable. The 
Library of Congress assumed this responsi- 
bility some years ago when, with the aid 
of a grant from the Carnegie Corporation, 
the Pictorial Archives of Early American 
Architecture was established for the pur- 
pose of collecting and preserving photo- 
graphic negatives of old buildings in the 
United States. With the subsequent de- 
posit of the Historic American Buildings 
Survey files in the Library, the collection 
of negatives relating to this field of 
Americana became the outstanding one 


in the country. Transfer of the now- 
famous Farm Security Administration- 
Office of War Information files made us 
pre-eminent in another field of interest. 
And so it was natural that several other 
extensive collections of negatives of historic 
importance should find their way to our 
doors: those of Mathew Brady, William 
Henry Jackson, George Grantham Bain, 
E. D. French, Arnold Genthe, and the 
American Red Cross. 

The negatives of the late Erwin Evans 
Smith, presented by his sister, Mrs. L. M. 
Pettis of Silver Spring, Maryland, form 
one of the outstanding recent groups. 
This unique collection of some 1,800 nega- 
tives not only documents the various 
methods and activities of a great industry 
but it also depicts life on the big cattle 
ranches in the Southwest at the beginning 
of the century, the majority of the nega- 
tives having been made on the LS and 
LIT ranches in the upper Panhandle of 
Texas, the Matador and Spur farther 
south, the Cross B and OR of Arizona, 
the Turkey Track in New Mexico and 
Texas, and the Shoe Bar of the lower 
Panhandle country. Chuck wagons, cow- 
boys, the herd on the move, the cutting 
and branding of cattle, Mike’s Place (the 
famous saloon at Tascosa where cattlemen 
gathered)—all present a vivid picture of a 
phase of American life now vastly changed. 
A detailed account of this collection will 
appear in a subsequent issue of the Quar- 
terly Fournal. 

Also of considerable historical impor- 
tance are two gifts from Mr. Willard Gibbs 
Van Name, the distinguished scientist and 
author. One gift consists of two albums 
containing 319 captioned photographs and 
corresponding negatives of American loco- 
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motives of the period 1890 to 1910, prin- 
cipally of the Boston and Albany, the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford, and 
the Erie Railroads, and the Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey. Included also are a 
few streetcars, stagecoaches, covered rail- 
road bridges, and European locomotives. 
These photographs were all taken or 
collected by Mr. Van Name. 

Another hobby of the donor’s younger 
days—the photographing of water-power 
machinery—resulted in the other gift 
which Mr. Van Name describes as follows: 

These photos I took practically all myself in my 
younger days mostly more than forty years ago. 
They give an unusually complete history of the 
development in this country of water power 
machinery, water wheels, turbines of all kinds 
from primitive ones built by local millwrights, as 
well as many of the small iron wheels that used to 
be built and sold in sizes adapted to the different 
amounts of water available from the small streams 
on which the mills of those days were located. 
They carry the history up to the time when the 
use of small water powers was for the most part 
abandoned, owing to the development of large 
hydro-electric plants distributing power by 
electric transmission. . . 

Mr. Van Name has arranged the 
negatives into groups according to the 
various types of water wheels—center-vent 
wheels, flutter wheels, large and small 
overshot wheels, vertical-shaft wheels, and 
wheels used in gristmills, sawmills, iron 
and copper works, shingle mills, and other 
small industries in the United States, Italy, 
and the Tyrol. One hundred and six 
contact prints or enlargements, many of 
which bear detailed captions on the back, 
accompany the negatives. 

A group of some 400 photographs and 
158 negatives was acquired with the papers 
of the late Ray Stannard Baker which the 
Library received several years ago.* 
Many of the photographs were taken by 
Mr. Baker himself, and some were obtained 
by him from other sources for use in illus- 
trating his books and articles. His own 
work included numerous photographs of 
Coxey’s Army on the march somewhere 
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between Massillon, Ohio, and Washington, 
D. C., in April 1894. Mr. Baker tells 


about this, his first assignment from the 
managing editor of the Chicago Record, in 
his American Chronicle (New York, 1945). 
Of his adventures with Coxey’s Army, 
he wrote: 

I knew that my reports, accompanied by a series 
of photographs which I had taken with my own 
camera, had been much appreciated by the 
editors. The photographs in particular had been 
a wholly unexpected contribution. It was in the 
days before half-tone reproduction was used in 
newspapers, and every photograph had to be 
drawn in by a good artist on a silver print—a 
cumbersome and expensive process—but the 
Record had used many of my pictures. 


It is obvious from the scenes taken along 
the way that Mr. Baker was as skillful in 
grasping the significant with his camera 
as he was with his pen. 

Another series of Baker photographs 
records living conditions in Chicago and 
vicinity among the impoverished and un- 
employed during the panic and depression 
of 1893-94 and the Pullman. strike. 
Twenty-five other photographs were taken 
in Europe, where he was sent on a roving 
commission by McClure’s Magazine in 1900, 
and in the Near East several years later. 
Others were taken in Hawaii, Cuba, and 
Panama on later trips, and in Arizona 
where he spent the winter of 1900. 

Still another segment of Americana is 
recorded in a group of 470 glass-plate 
negatives made by Frank Currier, presum- 
ably of the firm of C. H. Currier which 
flourished in Boston between 1890 and 
1910. The collection includes buildings 
of all kinds in Boston and vicinity—homes, 
schools, factories, and public buildings— 
both exterior and interior views, the latter 
showing various activities and people en- 
gaged in them. Among other subjects 
are sports such as tennis, bicycling, and 





*Katharine E. Brand. “The Personal Papers 
of Ray Stannard Baker.” Quarterly Journal of 
Current Acquisitions, Aug. 1948, pp. 3-9. 
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curling on Jamaica Pond, and numerous 
portraits of individuals and groups. 

Somewhat similar coverage for another 
part of the country is found in the collec- 
tion of glass plates donated by Mr. John 
N. Teunisson, for many years a commercial 
photographer in New Orleans, whose com- 
missions included some of the big industrial 
plants, sugar plantations, and lumber mills 
in the South, and the annual Mardi Gras 
balls. 

Although primary emphasis in our pro- 
gram is on the documentation of our own 
country, the rest of the world is by no 
means ignored. Probably the most impor- 
tant acquisition relating to foreign areas 
is the Carpenter collection. The late 
Frank G. Carpenter, well known as a 
world traveler and journalist, was the 
author of numerous books on the geogra- 
phy of every part of the globe and a 
pioneer in humanizing the teaching of 
this subject. The opening sentences of the 
preface to Carpenter’s Asia, one of the 
“New Geographical Reader” series, pub- 
lished in 1923, are not an overstatement: 


For more than twenty years Carpenter’s Geo- 
graphical Readers have held a large place in the 
teaching of geography. They have supplied the 
flesh and blood necessary to clothe the dry bones 
of the geographic textbooks, and make the coun- 
tries and peoples living entities in the minds of 
the pupils. 


In his travels around the world gathering 
first-hand information, Mr. Carpenter not 
only took hundreds of photographs him- 
self, but also created a working file from 
every available source, including such well- 
known nineteenth-century foreign com- 
mercial firms as Bonfils, Lehnert & Land- 
rock, and Fiorello. 

This magnificent collection, assembled 
by Mr. Carpenter and his daughter, com- 
prises five four-drawer filing cabinets, 
nineteen albums, and several hundred 
original and copy negatives. It has been 
presented to the Library of Congress by 
the daughter, Mrs. E. Chapin Huntington 


of Washington, a distinguished writer in 
her own right of numerous geographical 


textbooks and folk tales. Carefully cap- 
tioned and arranged geographically in an 
order that might well be the envy of many 
a frustrated custodian, these pictures, col- 
lected over a period of fifty years, cover 
countries in every part of the world. There 
are especially comprehensive sections on 
the Far East, Africa, Alaska, and the 
Basque country in France. Many, of 
course, depict the topography and archi- 
tecture of the country, but, as in Mr. 
Carpenter’s books, stress is laid on the 
human-interest appeal—how the people 
looked, lived, worked, and played, their 
manners and customs. In presenting this 
collection to the Library, Mrs. Huntington 
has made a valuable contribution to the 
Nation’s iconographic resources. 


Photographs 


- Several collections of photographs, un- 
accompanied by negatives, have also been 
acquired. Two groups of considerable 
interest relate to art and life in other 
countries. 

The first of these is a fragment of the 
so-called ‘“‘Fiihrerprojekt” begun in 1943 
when the Nazi government engaged some 
300 photographers to photograph in color 
all immovable works of art that might be 
endangered by anticipated Allied bomb- 
ing. This fragment was assembled from 
duplicates which remained in the hands 
of some of the photographers from whom 
they were personally acquired by Kurt 
Wolff. It consists of 4,670 color trans- 
parencies, on 35-mm. Agfa color film, of 
mural paintings and stained glass, and 
approximately 1,760 black-and-white pho- 
tographs of buildings and monuments of 
historic and artistic importance. By pre- 
vious agreement, the transparencies have 
been deposited in the National Gallery of 
Art as a semipermanent loan. The ex- 
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not indicated; many are contemporary 
broadsides giving accounts of the actions 
illustrated. The majority of them are of 
German origin, many of course relating to 
the Thirty Years’ War. Some show the 
the battle in progress, others the disposition 
of troops beforehand. There are plans 
and diagrams of fortifications and occa- 
sional views of a town both before and 
after the attack. For those interested in 
military uniforms, weapons, ships, and 
even buildings of the period, there is a 
wealth of detail. The earliest event in- 
cluded is the attack on Venice by the Turks 
on October 26, 1566. Pictured in an 
interesting oval formation are the officers 
on horseback, foot soldiers in closed ranks, 
the heavy artillery, the supply wagons and 
animals (among which can be _ distin- 
guished a number of camels), and in the 
distance, camp sites with tents crowned 
with the crescent. The prints have been 
carefully arranged in chronological order, 
pencilled numbers on many of them refer- 
ring to the AHistorischer Bilderatlas, an 
unusually informative sales catalog listing 
over 6,000 historical prints, which was 
published by the printseller W. Drugulin 
of Leipzig in 1867. 

Other noteworthy items include a set of 
12 handsome stipple engravings in color by 
William Hincks, published by Robert 
Pollard in 1791, which illustrate in a 
romantic fashion the manufacture of linen 
in Ireland. The different plates show the 
cultivation of the flax, the steps in its 
preparation, the spinning, and other 
operations. A series of 18 etchings by 
Jan Georg van Vliet, a pupil of Rem- 
brandt, depicts the various arts and trades 
and the manner in which they were 
practiced in Holland in the seventeenth 
century. This kind of genre, which is to 
be found in nearly every period of art 
history, is represented in another recent 
acquisition, an album of original brush 
drawings of merchant shops and craftsmen 
in China, executed by a Chinese draughts- 
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man presumably toward the latter part of | 


3 


ninetee 


the eighteenth century, the attribution hank, 


being suggested by the costume of a single 


Duri1 


European figure appearing in one of the we tk 


drawings. Every kind of shop imaginable | 
is represented, in many of them the manu- 
facture and selling taking place in the same 
room. Here are the brazier, the butcher, 
the chemist, and the shoemaker. The 
shops of two cabinetmakers are shown— 
one craftsman is fashioning Chinese furni- 
ture, the other, furniture of European 
design. All are simply drawn but with 
sufficient detail to provide a fairly complete 
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Thirteen lithographs from the series en- 
titled Verlegenheiten by Moritz von Schwind 
(1804-71) and Josef Danhauser (1805-45), 
published in 1824, were also added to the 
Hubbard Collection. Ten of these are the 
work of Schwind who was at that time 
just beginning his career and was to be- 
come one of Germany’s foremost Romantic 
painters. Verlegenheiten are awkward, em- 
barrassing situations in which ordinary 
people occasionally find themselves: the | 
lady whose feathered bonnet has just been 
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and similar scenes. They reflect the igreat a 


change in emphasis from classical pathos 
and grandeur to the themes of the Bieder- 
meter or petit bourgeois in the period following 
the Napoleonic Wars. 

Also purchased for the Hubbard Col- 
lection are two fine examples of the work 
of Gilles Antoine Demarteau (1722-76), 
Marchand de Biscuits and an untitled por- 
trait of a young woman with a child, both 
being engravings in the crayon manner 
(which some authorities believe was in- 
vented by Demarteau) after Francois 
Boucher; a set of 16 engravings by an 
unknown engraver of characters from the 
commedia dell’ arte, each playing a different 
musical instrument; and several early 
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nineteenth-century caricatures by Cruik- 
hank, Heath, Woodward, and others. 
During the fifteen years that have elapsed 
ince the income from the Pennell bequest 
became available, over 4,000 items have 
been added to the collection of modern 
prints executed “within the past one hun- 
dred years,” the time limit set by Joseph 
Pennell in his will, which also specified 
that the Library should collect the work 
of artists of every nationality. In the two 
jyears covered by this report, the Pennell 
Fund Committee has endeavored to carry 
out Joseph Pennell’s wish “‘to encourage 
jart and artists’ by securing, so far as 
possible, an adequate representation of 
current production in the field of the 
graphic arts and such examples of work 
executed during the nineteenth and early 
itwentieth centuries as will insure in time 
a collection distinguished for its compre- 
thensiveness as well as its quality. 
| Of the 494 prints purchased during this 
jperiod, 315 are by American artists. Out- 
standing among the acquisitions of Amer- 
ican work of the past few decades are 24 
lithographs by George Bellows, a varied 
group which includes not only the three 
‘famous prize-ring subjects—Preliminary to 
ithe Big Bout, Introducing John L. Sullivan, 
and Dempsey through the Ropes, but also this 
igreat artist’s representations of other phases 
‘of American life in the early twentieth 
icentury—Life Class, Initiation to the Frat, 
‘and Tennis at Newport; two of Mary 
Cassatt’s beautiful dry points of children— 
| Baby’ Back (Breeskin 128) and Feanette 
| Leaning against Her Mother (B. 175), the 
‘latter a proof of the first state; and three 
\of Joseph Pennell’s own etchings—Caven- 
idish Square (Wuerth 373), Flatiron Building 
1(W. 325), and Statue of Charles I (W.107)— 
which bring the collection nearer to the 
point of completion desired by Pennell. 
The majority of the American prints, 
however, are by contemporary artists. 
From two of the largest exhibits held in 
the United States annually, our own and 





that of the Society of American Etchers, 
Gravers, Lithographers and Woodcut- 
ters, 167 fine prints were selected by 
the Committee, others having been pur- 
chased directly from the artists or their 
agents. These prints represent a cross 
section of significant accomplishment in 
this prolific period when many interesting 
experiments in new techniques and modes 
of expression are taking place. Examples 
of work in every print medium employed 
today, both in black and white and in 
color, are to be found: intaglio prints, 
wood cuts, wood engravings, and other 
block prints, lithographs, serigraphs, and 
monotypes, ranging in style from pure ab- 
straction to realistic representation. Not 
a few new names appear on the list of 
approximately 150 artists whose prints 
have enriched the collection, There are 
also some foreign-born artists who have 
achieved distinction here, such as Carl 
Schultheiss, Fritz Eichenberg, Stephen 
Csoka, André Racz, Clare Leighton, and 
Mauricio Lasansky. 

Other countries most extensively repre- 
sented in the new acquisitions are England 
and France, although one or more prints 
by Belgian, Dutch, Hungarian, Italian, 
German, Spanish, Swedish, and Russian 
artists are also present. 

Included in the 67 prints by French 
artists are examples of the work of such 
outstanding painters as Matisse, repre- 
sented by two lithographs, Liseuse dans un 
intérieur and Odalisque étendue; Vuillard, by 
a lithograph in color, Galerie au Théétre de 
Gymnase; Picasso, by the lithograph La 
Lecture, dated 1926; Rouault, by two of the 
lithographs of circus subjects published by 
E. Frapier between 1924 and 1927; 
Segonzac, by the 
etchings L’Entrée de l’Orangerie, Versailles 


and Dunoyer de 
and Versailles, Statue de Bernin. Repre- 
sented also are several of the contemporary 
French artists who are especially active in 
the field of printmaking: Michel Ciry, 
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Edouard Georg, Pierre Guastalla, Roger 
Vieillard, and Jacques Villon. 

Also in the French group are a number 
of lithographs made at the turn of the cen- 
tury, one of the most remarkable periods 
in the history of this medium. Fifteen 
lithographs by Toulouse-Lautrec include 
some of his finest theater and music-hall 
subjects: Au Moulin Rouge (La Goulue et sa 
soeur) (D.11), according to Delteil, the 
first print made by the artist; Sortie de 
thédtre (D.169) and Au Hanneton (D.272); 
Le Coiffeur (D.14), the cover for a program 
of the Théatre-Libre; and portraits of 
well-known entertainers of the day: Mlle 
Lender et Baron (D.43), Miss Ida Heath 
(D.165), Miss May Belfort saluant (D.117), 
Yahne et Antoine (D.112), and Polaire(D.227). 

Three lithographs in color were com- 
missioned by Ambroise Vollard, the 
famous art dealer and publisher, who 
encouraged so many of the painters to 
make prints at the end of the nineteenth 
century. Pierre Bonnard’s Boulevard be- 
longs to the series of twelve subjects 
entitled Quelques aspects de la vie de Parts, 
which was Vollard’s first undertaking in 
the publication of his “painter-gravers.” 
Ker Xavier Roussel’s Landscape with Bathers 
was one of the seven plates finished for a 
proposed series of twelve for the Album de 
paysage which Vollard planned in 1899 but 
which was never completed. Finest of the 
three is Cézanne’s large plate of Les 
Baigneurs executed for the third number of 
L’ Album des peintres which, too, was never 
published. Several other lithographs are 
the work of Camille Pissarro, Odilon 
Redon, Renoir, and Alexandre Lunois. 

Also worthy of special mention are two 
prints by Degas: his etching of a little girl, 
Mlle N. Wolkonska (D. 8), executed in 1865, 
and Au Louvre: Musée des Antiques (D. 30), 
the aquatint of Mary Cassatt standing 
before an antique sculpture, originally 
intended for the journal Le Jour et la nuit— 
a project that was never realized, in which 
Degas, Bracquemond, Pissarro, Mary Cas- 
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satt, and Desboutin planned to collaborate. 


The 69 prints of British origin are, with 
one exception, examples of the work of 
artists already partially represented in the 
collection. One of Muirhead Bone’s most 
beautiful dry points, Ayr Prison, and his 
handsome Piccadilly Circus, Sir D. Y. 
Cameron’s etching Doge’s Palace, and 
Robert Austin’s engraving The Puppet 
Maker give added stature to our holdings of 
the work of these three masters of line. 


Other equally well-known artists whose | 
prints have been acquired include Gerald 7 
Brockhurst, Augustus John, Edmund Blam- 7 
pied, Frederick L. M. Griggs, and James 7 


McBey. The newcomer is Anthony Gross, 


an illustrator of note and an official war ~ 


artist from 1941 to 1945, whose four lively 
and imaginative etchings, Café Cambries, 
Les Platanes, Poet?s House, and Wicker Chair, 
were executed between 1930 and 1936. 
Of an earlier period are nine of the 
mezzotints by David Lucas after paintings 
by Constable, lithographs by Charles 


Conder and Charles Shannon, and an ™ 


etching by Walter Sickert, the pupil 
of Whistler. 

Notable items from other European 
countries added to the collection are The 
Waltz, considered one of the finest of the 
etchings of Anders Zorn, the Swedish 


artist; Diables rossant anges et archanges and © 
Les Péchés capitaux dominés par la mort” 


(frontispiece for the series on the seven 


deadly sins), etchings by the Belgian — 


visionary James Ensor; and a characteris- 


tic dry point by the Russian-born Marc © 


Chagall entitled Blessing the Earth. Three 
prints by Kathe Kollwitz—the etching 
Hunger and the lithographs Gefallen and 


Milchplakat—raise the number of works in © 
our collection by one of the greatest of all © 


modern printmakers to a total of 76. 
Through its President, Mr. Prentiss 

Taylor, the Society of Washington Print- 

makers has for two consecutive years 


presented to the Library the prints | 





awarded purchase prizes at its annual 7 
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exhibition held in December. These are 
Jacob Kainen’s aquatint, Marine Appari- 
tion; Louis Schanker’s color wood cut, 
Birds in Flight; a lithograph, Double Dutch, 
by Richard Rauh; and Ruth Starr Rose’s 
serigraph, Friendship Fire Engine. From 
Mr. George Comhaire of Liége, Belgium, 


} we have received two proofs of his wood 


engraving of the monument in Bastogne 
honoring the American liberators. Mr. 
Carl Hoeckner has donated his lithograph 
entitled The Homecoming, a grim symbol 
of the aftermath of war. A lithograph 


} portrait of J. E. Spingarn by the distin- 


guished British artist, William Rothen- 
stein, was the gift of Mrs. Spingarn. 
Ernest Haskell, Jr., who has made 
several generous contributions to our 
collection of his father’s work, presented a 
proof of the bookplate etched for Martin 
Birnbaum. Shortly before her death, 
Mrs. Lucy Fletcher Brown presented 99 
lithographs by the late Bolton Brown. 


Other Gifts 


Through the generous forethought of 
Mrs. Leonard Elmhirst of Devon, England, 
widow of the late Willard D. Straight, 
the extensive collection of World War I 
memorabilia made by Major Straight 
during his service in France with the 


} United States Army has been deposited 


in the Library of Congress as a permanent 
loan by the heirs of the estate. This 
collection, numbering in excess of 5,000 
items, consists mainly of etchings, litho- 
graphs, wood cuts, and color repro- 
ductions, although there are some original 
drawings and water colors. It is remark- 


) able for its coverage of the war in France 


as seen primarily through the eyes of 
French artists. The long list of names, 


) well over 100, includes many of the 


outstanding illustrators and cartoonists 
of the day, names such as Forain, Steinlen, 
Brouet, Jonas, and Veber. Works by 
Raemakers and a few of the artists of the 


: other Allied Nations are also to be found 


in the portfolios. Every aspect of the 
war is portrayed, the suffering, cruelty, 
heroism, and destruction; the humor as 
well as the tragedy. Many of these 
artists gained their experience at first 
hand as soldiers fighting in the trenches. 
Some of the prints, especially those of 
Lucien Jonas, are of singular beauty 
despite their grim subject matter. Major 
Straight’s collection of war posters issued 
by the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps 
publicity bureaus, by various committees 
on national defense and public safety, 
and by other organizations (in all 148 
examples handsomely bound in five vol- 
umes) forms another part of the deposit. 

Mr. Will D. Nichols of Chevy Chase, 
Maryland, presented 10 bound volumes 
containing proofs of more than 1,100 
wood engravings executed by his father, 
the late David Nichols, between 1846 and 
1890. The engraver, who was born in 
1829, went to New York city from New- 
burgh in September 1846 and entered 
upon an apprenticeship with Messrs. T. 
Horton & Company at 60 Nassau Street. 
According to a further biographical note, 
he remained for one year at Mr. John T. 
Horton’s residence in Brooklyn, boarding 
and working there, during which time 
the 17 engravings on the first five pages 
of volume one were executed. 

David Nichols worked for some of the 
principal publishers in an era which ended 
with the introduction of photoengraving. 
The majority of the engravings, however, 
were done for Scribner’s Monthly, St. Nicholas, 
and the Century. It was his practice to 
retain one finished proof of each engraving 
he made, and before his death in 1911 
he had bound and painstakingly indexed 
his collection at the suggestion of George 
Howes Whittle of the Century staff. The 
first four volumes contain illustrations, 
chapter headings, and vignettes; volumes 
five through nine and a supplementary 
volume contain portraits only, many of 
which illustrated articles on the Civil War 
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published in the Century. Each volume 
is bound with a carefully inscribed title 
page and an index giving the title, the 
artist after whom the engraving was done, 
the date and place of publication, and 
the price in code. Alphabetical indexes 
covering all the volumes are included in 
volumes four and nine. 

Within the past few years the Library 
has received gifts of a considerable number 
of original caricatures and cartoons which 
have included representative groups of the 
work of Thomas Nast, W. A. Rogers, 
Charles Dana Gibson, George Y. Coffin, 
John T. McCutcheon, Rollin Kirby, and 
Clifford Berryman, all of which have 
been published in newspapers or period- 
icals. To this distinguished assemblage 
we are happy to add 193 original drawings 
by John Conacher, published in the old 
Life magazine to which he was a contrib- 
utor for a period of more than 25 years. 
Although there are a few cartoons of a 
political nature and several relating to 
World War I, the majority are concerned 
with the follies and foibles of ordinary 
people. Conacher, a pen-and-ink 
draughtsman, was considered one of the 
ablest of the Life artists; his carefully 
executed drawings, despite their satire, 
form an interesting commentary on life 
in the United States, especially in the 
small town during the second decade of 
the century. The collection was the gift 
of Mrs. Eleanor Conacher. 

For addition to the Cabinet of American 
Illustration, established a number of years 
ago through the efforts of the late William 
Patten, we have received from Mrs. 
Thomas B. Wells of New York an original 
illustration by Elizabeth Shippen Green 
Elliot entitled Mary Percy. Mrs. Wells 
stated in her letter of transmittal that 
the gift was made at the request of the 
artist who had promised to assist Mr. 
Patten in assembling an adequate repre- 
sentation of her work for the Library of 
Congress. 
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Whistleriana 


As opportunities arise, the Library has | 
continued to add to the J. & E. R. Pennell 
Collection of Whistleriana, started by the| 
Pennells while they were at work on the] 
biography of Whistler, and continued by | 
Mrs. Pennell after her husband’s death. | 
During the last two years 66 letters have | 
been added to the Collection—letters dat- | 
ing from 1874 to 1896 to friends, to the/ 
publisher of his lithographs, to editors, | 
and to his onetime secretary. Not a few | 
are as beautiful to look at as they are} 
fascinating to read; in many cases even § 
the envelopes bear witness to his feeling 
for decorative design and his fastidiousness | 
in everything that concerned him. The} 
engraved invitation to the ‘“Ten O'clock” 
lecture, designed by himself, two hand- § 
written invitations, and a dinner menu 
exemplify the care he took to produce | 
perfect design in the ephemera of his J 
everyday life. 

Several letters to Thomas Way, the pub- | 
lisher of his lithographs, who had intro- | 
duced Whistler to the medium in 1878, 
mention experiments with a new lot of | 
paper he had found—‘Most anxious to | 
see proofs of the new drawing so that I 
may judge if I can continue to work and | 
push for further effects on the new paper 
which is very pleasant to work on.” “A J 
line to tell you how delighted I am with § 
your letter and the pleasure you express | 
at this new result. However I have still } 


another paper. This is in the nature of | 


the transparent one that failed through 
inferiority and cheapness. It is simply | 
wonderful to draw upon—giving the most | 


> 99 


really ‘velvety effects’. He was forever | 


searching for old Dutch paper, refusing 


to use modern hand-made papers. One } 
letter requests Way to send two or three | 
small stones to Mr. Sargent’s studio (the 
painter had let Whistler use the studio in 
the winter of 1895 while he was living in 

hotels, moving from place to place during | 
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} Mrs. Whistler’s illness)—‘‘I am tempted 


to do something on the stone! Tom, I hope, 
has them nicely grained so that at least I 


} may find the chalk biting crisply on the 


stone!” 

There are several letters to his friends 
Frank Miles and Julian and Waldo Story, 
fellow artists who were often in his studio 
in the early 1880’s. To Miles he wrote 
recalling his devotion to his own beloved 
mother: “I am indeed very sorry for you 
in your great trouble. The loss of one’s 
dear Father or Mother is of all griefs the 
most heartbreaking as well I know!” A 
shorter note to Miles was accompanied by 
several original sketches: one in pen and 
ink, apparently a self-portrait in top hat, 
dancing on one foot and waving an um- 
brella in one hand and a letter in the other; 


several pencil sketches of peacocks. To 
Waldo Story, the sculptor, he wrote in 


really lovely! I took Sir Coutts and 
Comyns Carr and told them that there is 
nothing else in the whole place save the 


§ dainty little statuette and the exquisite bas 


relief. Charming! Waldo—I am_ en- 
chanted.” 

In a letter to Miss May Morris, the 
daughter of William Morris, whom he 
addressed as “sweet Flower o’ the May,” 
which could not have failed to win the 
heart of any lady, he wrote: ‘“‘Men are 
pigmies and I am born to collect their 
scalps, but think you I have not sufficient 
wit to know that one brilliant woman 
against me, and I am lost?” and ended 
with the paragraph “The pinks and yel- 
lows of Fulham do not really exist, and you 
were quite right in not going to see them— 
and if I put away my masterpieces in 
corners, it is in the vague hope that 
curiosity, which is a quality in the dainty 


induce you to come and look at them.” 
Two letters concern the famous lawsuit 


brought in Paris by Sir William Eden over 
the ownership of his wife’s portrait (see 
Eden versus Whistler. The Baronet and the 
Butterfly. A Valentine, with a Verdict. Paris, 
1899). After the trial before the Civil 
Tribunal which ordered Whistler to 
deliver the portrait as painted, to refund 
the 100 guineas paid by Eden and to pay 
1,000 francs damages instead of the 10,000 
demanded, Whistler complains to Herbert 
Vivian, editor of Whirlwind, of the bottom 
having been knocked out of an inter- 
view—‘‘For instance I am sure that I did 
not say about the cheque ‘If I had not kept 
it there would have been no opportunity 
of stating my views. Stating my views is 
very flat—I don’t remember, but there 
must have been something much more 
telling and much sharper than that! I 
suppose the Editor was afraid and cut it 
out.” After the second trial in 1897 when 
the Cour de Cassation reversed the decision 
of the lower tribunal by deciding that 
Whistler should keep the portrait (thereby 
acknowledging the right of the artist to 
refuse delivery of a painting) he wrote to 
Mr. Douglas: “Your résumé of the whole 
case in the Morning Post is most lucid and 
delightful—just what we wished. I can 
see, though, that they have tampered with 
it at the offices . . . . They took out all 
about the 400 guineas profit—which though 
happily you had most cleverly managed to 
tick off in your former little note—should 
have told tremendously more!—but they 
are a timid lot we think.” Doubtless he 
referred to the article in the Morning Post 
for November 26, 1897, which commented: 
“Sir William Eden was hardly shown in 
the light of a Maecenas. The Advocate- 
General pointed out that his first demand 
was for 10,000 fr. damages, which was 
equal to saying ‘I made a bargain with 
you for a portrait for 100 gs. which was 
worth 500 gs. Since you will not deliver 
the portrait pay me my 400 gs. profit.’” 
Twenty-three of the letters were written 
between 1888 and 1892 to Whistler’s 
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erstwhile secretary, one Charles Hanson, 
who, judging by the numerous reprimands, 
seems to have constantly evoked his 
employer’s displeasure by his failure to 
write daily reports and by his carelessness 
and neglect of his duties. Yet the missions 
entrusted to Hanson were apparently many 
and varied, and the explicit directions 
given him for having pictures framed for 
exhibitions, for borrowing paintings from 
owners, and for arranging parties, to 
mention but a few, throw much light on 
the artist. One catches a hint of Whistler’s 


generosity, for besides giving Hanson 300 
guineas a year salary, he appears to have 
helped him financially in more than one 


undertaking. Reprimanding him for fail- 
ing in a course at King’s College he wrote, 
“If your conduct had been other, I don’t 
know what I might have struggled to do 
for you” and “I have no means to help an 
‘Idle Apprentice’ with ‘Tall hats’—he 


must wear a round one or a straw—and be 
thankful that the wind is tempered to a 
poor creature of so little ambition.” It 
seems odd that the Pennells did not make 
some mention of the secretary in their 
biography. 

Also purchased for the Collection were 
two of Whistler’s most sought-after etch- 
ings, The Embroidered Curtain (Kennedy 
410) and Nocturne: Dance House (K. 408). 

In conclusion, it should be emphasized 
that this review is presented not as an 
inventory of recent acquisitions but rather 
as a résumé of outstanding items and types 
of materials that are being collected, in the 
hope that it will give those who are 
interested in pictures (to use the broadest 
possible term) some idea of the wealth of 
the Library’s holdings in this field. 


AuiceE Lee Parker and Staff of the 
Prints and Photographs Division 
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SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Canterbury Pilgrims, Mural Paintings. By Ezra 
Winter, N. A. Reprint. Furnished on re- 
quest. 

The Declaration of Independence: The Story of 
a Parchment. By David C, Mearns. Re- 
printed from the Annual Report of the Libra- 
rian of Congress for the Fiscal Year Ending 
June 30, 1949, pp. 36-55, with the addition 
of an illustration. 1950. Furnished on 
request. 

Old Indiana and the New World. Address at 
the Opening of the Library of Congress Exhi- 
bition Commemorating the Territory of In- 
diana, November 30, 1950. By Elmer Davis. 
1951. 14p. For sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price $2.25. 


By Ezra Winter, 
Furnished on request. 


Thomas Jefferson Murals. 
N. A. Reprint. 


COPYRIGHT OFFICE 


Annual Report of the Register of Copyrights for 
the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1950. 1951. 
9p. Furnished on request. 


MAP DIVISION 


Three-Dimensional Maps. An Annotated List. 
Coinpiled by Walter W. Ristow. 1951. 50 p. 
For sale by the Card Division, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington 25,D.C. Price 35 cents. 


MUSIC DIVISION 


‘ ‘ 

Folk Music of the United States and Latin 

America: Combined Catalog of Phonograph 

Records. 1948. Reprint. For sale by the 

Recording Laboratory, Music Division, Li- 

brary of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 
Price 10 cents. 


SUBJECT CATALOGING DIVISION 


Classification. Class D. Universal and Old 
World History. 1916. Reprint. For sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D, C.. Price $3.50. 


Classification. Class J. Political Science. 2d 
ed. 1924, Reprint. For sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price 
$2.75. 


Classification. Music and Books on Music, M, 
ML, MT. 1917. Reprint. For sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Price $1.00. 


Classification. Class Z. Bibliography and Li- 
brary Science: 3d ed. January 1926. Re- 
print. For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. §. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. Price $1.00. 





